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SUMMARY    OF    FINDINGS:       Washington  Park  Renewal  Area 

NOTE:      This  is  a  summary  of  the  report  on  "The 
Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  Area,    An  Analysis 
of  the  Economic,    Financial,    and  Community  Factors 
That  Will  Influence  the  Feasibility  of  Residential 
Renewal.  "     The  principal  findings  presented  here 
are  stripped  of  the  detail,    caution,    and  qualifica- 
tions with  which  they  are  surrounded  in  the  chapters 
in  which  they  appear. 

This  report  considers  the  economic  feasibility  of  undertaking 
the  residential  renewal  of  the  Washington  Park  area,    a  project  which 
is  part  of  a  large-scale  development  program  put  forth  by  Mayor  John 
F.    Collins  in  September   I960.      The  area  is  located  approximately  in 
the  center  of  the  section  covered  by  the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester 
General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan,    which  is  bounded  roughly  by 
Columbus  Avenue  and  the  New  York-New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
tracks  on  the  west;     by  Walpole,    Windsor,    Bali,    Thorndike  and  Lenox 
Streets  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  on  the  north;     by  Columbia  Road  on 
the  east;    and  by  Seaver  Street  and  Franklin  Park  on  the  south.      The 
Washington  Park  renewal  area,    roughly  triangular  in  shape,    is  bounded 
by  Washington,    Dudley,    Warren,    and  Townsend  Streets.      The  park  from 
which  the  name  of  the  area  is  taken  is  located  in  its  southern  central 
portion. 
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SUMMARY     OF     FINDINGS:     Washington  Park  Renewal  Area 

In  accordance  with  the  over-all  emphasis  of  the  development 
program,    the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  proposed  that  efforts 
within  the  Washington  Park  area  be  directed  primarily  at  effecting  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures.     Buildings  would  be  cleared  if  they 
were  todally  beyond  repair  or  if  the  land  were  needed  for  new  community 
services  and  facilities.     Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  for  some  new  residential  construction. 

The  development  of  Washington  Park  dates  back  over  a  century. 
Prior  to  1830  it  was  virtually  undeveloped,    and  building  was  slow  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.     The  years  between  1870  and  1890  witnessed  a  great 
surge  of  construction,    and  the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  marked 
by  the  filling  in  of  the  few  remaining  lots.     Thus,   at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,    Washington  Park  was  essentially  built  up.     For  the 
most  part,   the  construction  was  of  good  quality,    in  a  variety  of  styles 
and  housing  types.     As  the  century  progressed,    however,  the  quality 
of  housing  in  the  area  began  to  deteriorate.     By  I960,    only  49  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  area  resided  in  housing  units  that  contained  all 
plumbing  facilities  and  were  classified  as  sound  by  the  U.S.    Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Population  and  Social  Composition 

The  Washington  Park  renewal  area  has  undergone  very  rapid 
transition  in  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  population  during  the  past 
decade.     From  about  two-thirds  white  and  one -third  Negro  in  1950  the 
area  has  become  more  than  two-thirds  Negro  today.      Transition  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial  net  loss  in  population,    bringing 
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SUMMARY     OF     FINDINGS:       Washington  Park  Renewal  Area 

the   I960  population  to   11,600.     Many  newcomers  to  the  area  are  of 
very  low  income,    with  all  the  social  problems  which  customarily  attend 
migration  and  low  economic  status.      In  addition  to  the  exodus  of  whites, 
a  number  of  the  higher-income  Negro  families  have  also  moved  out  of 
the  renewal  area,    and  many  others  seek  to  do  so.     The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  area's  social  structure  has  been    to  diminish  an  important 
source  of  constructive  leadership.     Although  some  families  of  relative- 
ly high  social  standing  have  remained  in  the  area,   they  too  will  leave 
unless  there  is  an  upgrading  of  the  area.      For  them,    urban  renewal 
means  an  opportunity  to  remain  in  an  area  which  once  was  and  can 
again  be  a  desirable  place  to  live.      This  hope  in  what  urban  renewal 
can  accomplish  also  suggests  that  families  of  relatively   high  social 
standing  who  have  left  the  area  may  wish  to  return. 

Another  result  of  transition  has  been  to  make  the  work  of  the 
existing  neighborhood  institutions  (churches,    schools,    etc.)  less 
effective,    although  these  institutions  have  increased  their  efforts  to 
aid  the  newcomers.      This  has  meant  a  diminution  in  the  extent  of 
communication  among  various  groups.      The  latent  resources  necessary 
to  rectify  this  deficiency  exist  in  the  community,    but  it  will  require  a 
substantial  effort  to  bring  them  to  a  productive  level.      Communications 
alone,    however,    can  compensate  only  in  part  for  the  presently  low 
levels  of  income,    skills,    and  educational  attainment  of  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  population.      This  must  be   supplemented  by  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  community  organizations. 
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Economic  Feasibility  of  Rehabilitation 

The  Washington  Park  renewal  area  includes    1,437  residential 
structures,    contained  in  1,  277  real  estate  parcels.     Approximately 
three-quarters  are  of  frame  construction.     Structures  containing  three 
dwelling  units  are  the  predominant  type,    comprising  two-fifths  of  the 
total.     A  quarter  are  single -family  houses.      Two-family  dwellings  and 
structures  containing  four  or  more  units  each  form  somewhat  under  a 
fifth  of  the  total. 

The  Redevelopment  Authority  has  surveyed  all  the  structures 
in  the  area  and  classified  them  in  six  groups,    according  to  their  con- 
dition.     These  range  from  Class   1,    in  such  poor  condition  or  so  lacking 
in  facilities  that  they  are  beyond  repair,    to  Class  6,    in  satisfactory 
condition.     Over  one-quarter  of  all  the  parcels  contain  structures  in 
the  first  class  and  only  one  percent  in  the  sixth. 

In  905  parcels,    the  structures  are  in  Classes  2  through  5,     in 
varying  degrees  of  disrepair.     Over    four-fifths  of  these  are  in  the  worst 
two  of  these  four  classes,    that  is,    in  Classes  2  and  3.      The  remainder 
are  in  need  of  moderate  or  minor  repair  in  order  to  meet  code  standards. 
It  is  with  these  905  parcels  whose  rehabilitation  might  be  both  physically 
and  financially  feasible  that  the  balance  of  this  report  is  concerned. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation  to  code  standards 
for  frame  buildings  ranged  from  $345  for  single -family  houses  in  need 
of  minor  repairs  to  $6,  140  for  three-family  structures  in  need  of  major 
structural  repair.     Costs  for  houses  of  masonry  construction  were  lower, 
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ranging  from  $'175  to  $2,  925.     Costs  for  structures  containing  four  and 
more  dwelling  units  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  average  cost  per 
dwelling  unit,    ranging  from  $270  to  $2,  000  per  dwelling  unit  for  frame 
structures,   and  $250  to  $975  for  masonry. 

In  renewal  areas,    the  most  liberal  terms  for  financing  rehabili- 
tation can  be  secured  through  mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA  under  Sec- 
tion 220.     Under  its  provisions,    mortgages  can  be  insured  up   to  an 
amount  which  covers  the  cost  of  repairs  and  the  refinancing  of  any 
existing  debt. 

Given  the  cost  of  repairs,    the  economic  feasibility  of  under  - 
taking  rehabilitation  of  any  particular  structure  then  depends  upon  three 
major  considerations.     First,    the  ratio  which  the  new  mortgage  bears 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  after  rehabilitation  must  be  within 
the  limit  permitted  by    FHA  regulations.     Second,   the  amount  of  the  debt 
service  on  the  new  mortgage  must  not  be  greater  than  an  owner-occupant 
can  carry,    or  than  a  landlord  can  cover  in  rents  which  he  can  reasonably 
expect  existing  or  prospective  tenants  to  pay. 

The  third  consideration  relates  to  the  availability  of  funds  from 
reliable  lending  institutions  for  the    financing  of  repairs.     Even  if  the 
FHA  is  prepared  to  insure  the  mortgage  and  there  is  an  apparent  ability 
by  residents  and  landlords  to  carry  the  debt,    lending  institutions  must  be 
ready  to  advance  funds  for  residential  rehabilitation  in  the  renewal  area. 

The   size  of  mortgage  which  FHA  will  insure  under  Section  220 
varies  with  the  value  of  the  property  and  whether  or  not  it  is  owner- 
occupied.     If  the  value  of  the  structure  after  rehabilitation  is  assumed  to 
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equal  its  present  value  plus  the  cost  of  repairs,    between  54  and  146 
parcels,    depending  upon  the  extent  of  owner-occupancy,    would  require 
a  larger  mortgage  than  that  which  FHA  will  insure.     From  69  to  74 
percent  of  these  contain  more  than  one  dwellingunit.    Since  the  incidence 
of  owner-occupancy  normally  is  lower  in  multi-family  dwellings,    the 
number  in  which  too  large  a  mortgage  would  be  required  is  probably 
closer  to  the  higher  than  the  lower  figure. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  an  FHA  Section  220  mortgage  on 
monthly  debt  service,    we  must,    of  course,    examine  separately  the  570 
properties  which  are  now  mortgaged,    whose  owners  currently  must 
meet  some  charges  for  debt  service,   and  the  335  which  are  not  mort- 
gaged and  in  which,    consequently,    no  charge  is  now  incurred  for  debt 
service. 

If  properties  in  the  first  group  of  570  mortgaged  properties  are 
rehabilitated  with  the  aid  of  a  new  FHA  Section  220  mortgage,    the  month- 
ly debt  service  would  be  substantially  reduced  in  40  percent  of  the  cases 
to  under  80  percent  of  the  current  charges.     Such  a  reduction,    of  course, 
would  serve  as  an  inducement  to  the  owners  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation. 
For  another  24  percent  of  the  currently  mortgaged  properties,   the  costs 
would  remain  substantially  the  same.      For  the  remaining  36  percent  of 
the  parcels,    however,    debt  service  would  rise  from  only  a  slight  increase 
in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  triple  the  amount  in  others. 

For  the  335  parcels  which  are  not  now  mortgaged,    rehabilitation 
financed  by  an  FHA  Section  220  mortgage  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
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housing  costs  because  of  the  introduction  of  debt  service.     For  61  per- 
cent of  these,    the  increase  would  be  under  $10  per  dwelling  unit  per 
month.      For   18  percent  of  the  structures,   the  average  debt  service 
per  dwelling  unit  would  fall  between  $10  and  $14  per  month.     In  13     ~ 
percent,    it  would  amount  to  between  $14  and  $19  each  month,    and  in 
8  percent  of  the  properties  would  be  as  high  as  $20  to  $24  a  month. 
Since  the  housing  costs  of  these  properties  do  not  now  include   a  charge 
for  debt  service,   they  are  probably  among  the  lowest  in  the  area.     We 
can  assume,   then,   that  charges  of  up  to  $10  per  month  per  dwelling 
unit  could  be  absorbed  by  landlords,   present  tenants  or  home  owners 
of  these  structures. 

If  the  mortgage -value  ratio  and  increased  debt  service  are  con- 
sidered simultaneously,    in  35  to  46  percent  of  the  905  parcels,    depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  owner-occupancy,   the  necessary  loan  exceeds  the 
amount  which  cm  be  insured  by  FHA,    or  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
debt  service  of  currently  mortgaged  properties,    or  if  the  parcel  is  not 
now  mortgaged,   a  charge  for  debt  service  of  $10  or  more  per  month 
per  dwelling  unit  would  result.     The  effect  of  this  upon  the  prospect  for 
rehabilitation  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  owners,    resident  or 
nonresident,    are  able  and  willing  to  absorb  the  increased  debt  service 
or  to  finance  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  without  resortto    mortgage  debt. 

If  a  large  proportion  of  property  owners  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  carry  any  increase  in  debt  service,  then  the  effects  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  renewal  would  be  quite  serious.     To  meet  this  situation,    however, 
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the  Redevelopment  Authority  could  acquire  the  problem  structures, 
arrange  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  rehabilitation,    and  resell 
the  structures  to  responsible  owners  who  would  provide  assurances 
that  the  properties  would  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory    state  of  repair. 
Moreover,    by  writing  down  the  value  after  rehabilitation,    the  resultant 
debt  service  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  original  rent  level.      The  amount  of  the  write-down  necessary 
to  achieve  this  result  is  estimated  to  lie  somewhere  between  $600,  000 
and  $1,  200,  000.     Somewhere  in  this  range,    then,   the  Authority  could 
make  feasible  the  rehabilitation  of  approximately  400  properties  con- 
taining over  1,  000  dwelling  units.     If  the  same  amount  were  put  into 
the  construction  of  public  housing  units,    only  85  to  90  could  be  built 
and,    in  addition,    an  annual  subsidy  of  a  portion  of  the  rent  would  be  re- 
quired. 

At  the  present  time,    established  lending  institutions  hold  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  mortgages  on  properties  in  the  renewal  area. 
The  number  of  acquisitions  which  have  been  financed  through  a  mortgage, 
however,    and  the  percentage  of  mortgages  made  by  lending  institutions 
has  sharply  decreased  since   1954.      The  annual  average  number  of  pro- 
perty purchases,    which  reached  a  post-war  high  of  57  in  the  five-year 
period  from  1950  to  1954,    dropped  to  47  per  year  in  the  next  five-year 
period,   and  was  down  to  33  per  year  in  I960  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.      This  decline  has  been  entirely  in  the  sale  of  multi -family  units; 
the  number  of  single -family  units  which  changed  hands  has  remained  at 
an  annual  average  of  12  to  13  since  World  War  II. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  acquisitions  decreased, 
the  proportion  financed  by  lending  institutions  dropped  from  88  percent 
in   1950-54  to  63  percent  in  1955-59  and  60  percent  in  1960-61.     Savings 
banks,    cooperatives,   and  savings  and  loan  associations  together  averaged 
between  25  and  30  mortgages  a  year  between  1945  and   1955,    but  made 
only  14  between  January  I960  and  April   1961.     Part  of  the  reduction 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  renewal  program  in  Roxbury  was 
announced  in  1959  and  the  survey  and  planning  stage  begun  in  July  I960. 

A  primary  problem  is  that  of  obtaining  fire  and  casualty  insurance 
in  the  area.      The  present  city  administration  has  made  efforts  to  per- 
suade insurance  companies  to  eliminate  so-called  red-line  districts. 
Although  each  property  is  now  presumably  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
no  significant  easing  of  the  difficulties  has  been  observed.     Insurance 
can  sometimes  not  be  obtained  at  all,    sometimes  only  from  Lloyd's  of 
London  at  greatly  increased  rates  over  those  charged  by  domestic  com- 
panies.     This  difficulty,    however,    is  only  a  sympton.     So  long  as  proper 
maintenance  remains  a  problem  in  occupied  structures  and  vandalism  of 
vacant    buildings  continues,    insurance  and  lending  institutions  will  be 
equally  reluctant  to  accept  customers  in  the  area. 

If  the  renewal  program  is  to  obtain  the  full  support  that  it  re- 
quires from  financial  institutions  in  order  to  be  successful,    it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  convinced  that  investment  in  the  area  is  sound. 
The  willingness  of  the  government  itself  to  invest  in  improved  facilities, 
such  as  streets  and  lighting,    and  to  provide  additional  amenities,    such 
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as  schools,    playgrounds  and  parks,    will  constitute  important  evidence 
that  the  physical  quality  of  the  area  will  indeed  by  improved.      Further, 
insofar  as  their  reluctance  to  make  loans  in  the  area  arises  from  a 
fear  of  loss  because  of  default  and    because  of  a  shrinkage  in  the  market 
value  of  the  equity,    widespread  availability  of  FHA  220  loans,    in  which 
the  federal  government  insures  the  mortgagee  against  loss,    will  un- 
doubtedly afford  them  considerable  reassurance. 

The  principal  type  of  mortgage  lending  institution  in  the  Boston 
area  has  already  indicated  its  willingness  to  participate  actively  in  the 
urban  renewal  program.     In  the  spring  of  1961,   the  Boston  savings  banks 
announced  that  a  $20  million  fund  had  been  established  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  and  building  loans,   and  that  additional  amounts  if  needed 
would  be  added  to  the  total  as  the  program  progressed.     Boston  is  one 
of  the  few  areas  in  which  this  degree  of  interest  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  established  home  financing  institutions.      To  the  extent  that  this 
can  be  considered  an  index  of  the  willingness  of  the  banks  to  participate 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  renewal  effort,    one  of  the  great  uncertainties 
that  usually  confronts  this  program  in  other  cities  has  been  removed. 

Demand  for  New  Construction 


Calculations  have  been  made  which  indicate  the  general  magni- 
tude of  the  potential  demand  for  new  dwelling  units  in  the  Washington 
Park  renewal  area. 

Because  of  the  social  composition  of  the  area,    it  is  not  likely 
that  more  than  a  token  number  of  new  units  will  be  occupied  by  white 
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families  and  virtually  all  of  the  demand,   therefore,   will  come  from 
the  nonwhite  sector  of  the  population.     In  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area, 
the  nonwhite  population  has  increased  by  almost  60  percent  between 
1950  and  I960,   the  bulk  of  the  rise  taking  place  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
In  that  decade,   the  Negro  population  of  the  city  rose  by  25,  800  persons 
and  10,  300  households,    representing  an  increase  in  housing  demand  of 
1,  030  units  per  year  on  the  average.     In  addition  to  the  housing  require- 
ment due  to  population  growth,    replacement  demand  due  to  road  con- 
struction,   urban  renewal,    and  other  public  programs,    will  add  350  units 
a  year,   making  a  total  of  1,  380  units  per  year.     Trends  in  the  owner- 
renter  ratios  of  nonwhite  families  in  Boston  in  general,    and  in  the  re- 
newal area  in  particular,    indicate  that  aggregate  demand  will  be  divided 
into  1,  100  rental  and  275  owner  units. 

According  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  housing  expenditures 
in  the  area,    over  80  percent  of  the  rental  demand  will  be  for  units  in 
which  the  rent  is  under  $80  a  month,   and  only  7  percent  will  fall  in  the 
$100  and  over  category.     Similarly,    of  the  potential  purchasers,    15  per- 
cent are  expected  to  seek  houses  in  the  $9,  500  to  $11,  999  range  and  a 
similar  percentage  in  the  $12,  000  and  over  price  class.     Because  of  the 
distribution  of  the  families  by  size,    housing  demand  will  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  larger  apartments.     Over  50  percent  will  require  units 
with  five  or  more  rooms,   and  an  additional  25  percent  will  seek  four- 
room  units,    a  factor  that  will  tend  to  reduce  effective  market    demand 
because  these  families  do  not  have  incomes  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  rents  required  in  privately  financed  new  construction. 


Chapter  I 
The  Setting  and  the  Scope  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  economic  feasibility  of  under- 
taking the  residential  renewal  of  the  Washington  Park  area.      This  pro- 
ject is  part  of  a  large-scale  development  program  put  forth  by  Mayor 
John  F.    Collins  in  September   I960.      Ten  renewal  areas  have  been  de- 
signated,   of  which  seven  are  primarily  residential  in  character.     In 
these  seven  areas,    residential  renewal  is  concerned  with  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  rather  than  clearance.     The  remaining  three  consist  of 
subdivisions  of  the  downtown  area.     In  all,    the  program  is  designed  to 
attack  blight  arid  slums  in  comprehensive  fashion  in  central  Boston. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  local  program  conceived,    planned,    and 
executed  by  the  community  in  which  it  takes  place.      The  federal  govern- 
ment provides  financial  and  other  types  of  assistance  to  the  wide  variety 
of  efforts  made  by  localities  to  eliminate  slums  and  blight,    whether  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential,   and  for  the  removal  of  factors  that  create  these 
conditions.     In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,    with  significant  amendments  in 
1954,    1959  and  1961,    as  well  as  through  other  legislation,    Congress  has 
made  available  a  number  of  specific  aids,    including  loans,    non-cash 
grants  in  aid,   technical  assistance,    and  special  mortgage  insurance  in 
urban  renewal  area. 
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The  three  major  elements  of  the  urban  renewal  program  include 
slum  prevention  through  neighborhood  conservation  and  housing  code 
enforcement,   the  rehabilitation  of  structures  in  the  neighborhoods,    and 
the  clearance  and  redevelopment  of  structures  and  areas  that  are  beyond 
reclamation.      Federal  assistance  is  available  to  help  the  community  carry 
out  its  plans  when  local  resources  alone  are  not  adequate.      The  financing 
of  an  urban  renewal  project  is  a  joint  enterprise  in  which  federal  advances 
and  loans  and,    ultimately,    a  federal  capital  grant  are  added  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  one  to  local  contributions,    which  may  take  the  form  of  cash  or 
non-cash  grants  in  aid,    such  as  donations  of  land,    demolition  and  removal 
work,    project  improvements,    certain  expenditures  by  colleges,    universi- 
ties,   and  hospitals,    or  provision  of  public  facilities. 

The  Renewal  Area 

The  Washington  Park  urban  renewal  area  is  located  approximately 
in  the  center  of  the  section  covered  by  the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  General 
Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  Area.     The  larger  area  is  bounded  roughly  by 
Columbus  Avenue  and  the  New  York-New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  tracks 
on  the  west;     on  the  north,    by  Walpole,    Windsor,    Ball,    Thorndike  and  Lenox 
Streets  and  Massachusetts  Avenue;     on  the  east,    by  Columbia  Road  and  on 
the  south,    by  Seaver  Street  and  Franklin  Park  (see  attached  map).     The 
Washington  Park  urban  renewal  area  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,    being 
bounded  by  Washington,    Dudley,    Warren,    and  Townsend  Streets.      The  park 
from  which  the  name  of  the  area  is  taken  is  located  in  its   southern  central 
portion. 

These  areas  exemplify  two  of  the  many  types  of  planning  in  which  a 
community  may  engage  with  federal  assistance  in  preparation  for  urban 
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renewal  activities.      The  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  is  under- 
taken when  an  area  to  be  renewed  is  of  such  size  that  renewal  activities 
may  have  to  be  spread  over  a  period  as  long  as  a  decade,    and  planning 
for  the  entire  area  is  desirable  in  order  to  coordinate  specific  renewal 
projects.      The  Washington  Park  urban  renewal  area  is  the  specific  re- 
newal project  designated  within  the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  GNRP  Area. 
Specific  project  plans  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as  eligibility  and 
feasibility,    proposed  sites  for  new  land  uses,    preparation  for  relocation, 
land  acquisition,    rehabilitation,    site  clearance  and  improvement,    land 
disposition,    and  other  necessary  operations.      The  expenses  of  such 
planning  may  be  defrayed  through  federal  planning  advances  that  are  re- 
payable from  funds  that  become  available  when  the  project  is  undertaken. 

In  accordance  with  the  over-all  emphasis,    the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  has  proposed  that  efforts  within  the  Washington  Park  urban 
renewal  area  should  be  directed  primarily  at  effecting  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  structures.     Buildings  will  be  cleared  only  in  the  event  that  they 
are  totally  beyond  repair  or  to  provide  sites  for  required  community 
services  and  facilities.     Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  possibility 
of  providing  for  some  new  residential  construction. 

Roxbury  was  one  of  the  earliest  places  of  settlement  in  the  New 
World,  as  tax  records  which  go  back  to  the  year  1630  indicate.  The  main 
body  of  settlers  were  English,  and  this  strain  continued  to  define  the  popu- 
lation for  two  centuries.  In  the  1840s,  migrations  of  Irish,  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  and  Canadians  added  to  the  population.  During  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  up  to  the  1920s,  the  area  ex- 
perienced an  immigration  of  Jewish  families.     In  the  mid-twenties,    Negroes 
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began  to  move  into  Roxbury,    a  migration  pattern  which  accelerated 
after  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Washington  Park  section  of  Roxbury  was  virtually  undevel- 
oped in  1830.      By  1870,    building  had  reached  as  far  south  as  Alpine  and 
Fountain  Streets.     The  major  development  of  the  area  took  place  between 
1870  and  1890,   the  last  decade  of  the  century  having  been  marked  by  the 
filling  in  of  the  few  remaining  lots.      Thus,    by  the  turn  of  the  present 
century,    Washington  Park  was  essentially  built  up.      For  the  most  part, 
the  construction  was  of  good  quality,    in  a  variety  of  styles  and  housing 
types.     As  the  twentieth  century  progressed,    however,    the  quality  of 
housing  in  Washington  Park  began  to  deteriorate,   and  by  I960,    of  the 
11,600  residents  of  the  area  only  49  percent  resided  in  housing  units 
that  contained  all  plumbing  facilities  and  were  classified  as  sound  by  the 
U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census.     This  then  is  the  setting  and  the  background 
for  the  present  study. 


Sources  of  Data 


Data  for  this  study  have  been  obtained  from  a  number  of  sources: 
(1)    Most  of  the  demographic  and  housing  data  for  the  Washington 
Park  renewal  area  were  compiled  from  the  preliminary  releases  of  the 
U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census.     Valuable  supplementary  data  were  obtained 
from  Professor  Morton  Rubin,    Department  of  Sociology,    Northeastern 
University.     Professor  Rubin  had  conducted  an  extensive  field  survey  of 
several  areas  in  Boston  and  very  generously  placed  his  files  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  study.     Information  was  also  received  from  the  Boston  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,    United  Community  Service  of  Metropolitan 
Boston,    and  the  Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee. 
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(2)  Data  concerning  the  kind  of  construction  and  quality  of  the 
structures  in  the  area  were  obtained  from  an  APHA-type  field  survey 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author ity. 

(3)  Rehabilitation  costs  were  estimated  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.     Detailed  cost  estimates 
were  prepared  for  a  sample  of  structures  in  each  category  of  size, 
quality,    and  type  of  construction. 

(4)  Financial  data  for  each  parcel  of  real  estate  were  obtained 
from  the  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau,    a  commercial  property  record 
service.      The  information  included  the  date  of  the  last  bona  fide  trans- 
action,  the  consideration  paid,   the  amount  and  terms  of  all  mortgages, 
and  the  assessed  value  of  each  parcel. 

(5)  Interviews  were  conducted  with  informed  persons  in  public 
and  private  life  who  were  specialists  in  housing,    finance,    group  rela- 
tions,   and  other  subjects  relevant  to  this   study.      These  interviews  pro- 
duced a  significant  body  of  information  and,    in  addition,    constituted  a 
material  aid  in  interpreting  the  statistical  findings  of  this  study. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  report  present  the  evidence  and 
conclusions  regarding  the  feasibility  of  the  renewal  program  in  the 
Washington  Park  area.      The  report  first  examines  the   social  climate 
of  the  area  to  indicate  the  degree  of  cooperation  which  can  be  expected 
from  the  residents  for  the  program  of  rehabilitation  and  other  aspects 
of  renewal.     It  then  considers  the  financial  and  physical  characteristics 
of  the  structures  to  estimate  the  proportion  whose  rehabilitation  is 
financially  feasible.     From  that  point,    the  report  considers  the  magni- 
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tude  of  demand  for  new  construction  and  the  range  of  rents  into  which 
it  falls.     A  concluding  chapter  presents  a  series  of  case  studies  of  struC' 
tures  and  their  occupants  which  illustrate  specific  issues  in  urban  re- 
newal in  Washington  Park. 


Chapter  II 
Social  Factors  Influencing  Urban  Renewal 

This  chapter  explores  the  social  factors  which  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitation  in  the  Washington  Park  renewal 
area.     In  large  part,    feasibility  is  determined  by  economics  -  how  much 
money  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  program,    and  how  much 
money  is  available.     But  feasibility  is  also  influenced  by  the  will  and  the 
human  potential,    individual  and  collective,   to  make  the  program  work. 
It  is  upon  these  social  factors  that  this  chapter  focuses. 

The  Washington  Park  Renewal  Area 

The  Washington  Park  renewal  area  is  a  roughly  triangular  area 
of  land  located  close  to  the  center  of  the  Boston  neighborhood  known  as 
Roxbury.      Roxbury  itself  is  divided  into  two  sections,    Lower  Roxbury, 
which  is  closest  to  central  Boston  and  of  low  status,    and  Upper  Roxbury, 
farthest  from  central  Boston  and  somewhat  more  highly  regarded.     There 
is  some  disagreement  among  residents  as  to  which  of  these  Washington 
Park  belongs  to.     Most  persons  consider  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
renewal  area,    Dudley  Street,   to  be  the  dividing  line  and  place  the  re- 
newal'area  just  inside  the  confines  of  Upper  Roxbury.     Others  have 
called  the  Washington  Park  area  Middle  Roxbury,    and  this  name  seems 
apt. 
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The  term  "Washington  Park  Area"  has  little  meaning  for  its 
inhabitants,    except  for  that  given  it  as  a  designated  urban  renewal  site. 
Residents  tend  to  think  of  this  area  of  residence  either  narrowly  as  a 
certain  street,    or  broadly  as  Roxbury  or  Upper  Roxbury.     One  of  the 
more  common  proposals  volunteered  by  our  respondents  is  that  the  re- 
newal area  should  not  be  treated  separately  from  the  entire  area  of  the 
Roxbury-North  Dorchester  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan,    or  at 
least  the  area  directly  south  to  Franklin  Park.      The  Washington  Park 
area,   they  state,    is  an  indistinguishable  part  of  Roxbury  or  the  GNRP 
area;    they  seek  assurance  that  it  will  be  treated  in  a  broader  context. 

The  People  of  Washington  Park 

The  Washington  Park  renewal  area  has  undergone  very  rapid 
racial  transition  during  the  past  few  years.      This  is  the  most  important 
single  fact  about  the  area's  population,   and  it  influences  virtually  every 
other  aspect  of  the  area's  life.      The  proportion  of  whites  and  Negroes 
has  been  approximately  reversed  in  the  last  decade.     In  1950,   the  com- 
position was  about  two-thirds  white  and  one -third  Negro;    today,    the 
area  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  above  70  percent  Negro  (Tables  I,    II, 
and  III).  I' 

-     Characteristics  of  the  Negro  Population     -    In  I960,    the  Negro 
population  of  Washington  Park  was  estimated  to  be  about  8,  300  persons. 


l_/      Since  the  boundaries  of  the  renewal  area  do  not  conform  to  census 
tracts,    it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  population  and  housing  statistics 
from  the  census  data  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared.    Census 
tract  U-2  falls  entirely,    and  tracts  U-3,    U-4,    and  U-5  partially,    within  the 
area.     It  was  thus  necessary  to  distribute  the  population,    households,    and 
housing  units  for  the  latter  three  tracts  so  that  a  total  for  Washington  Park 
could  be  derived.     In  doing  this,    it  was  assumed  that  population  per  housing 
unit  an'1  the  nonwhite  population  were  evenly  distributed  throughout  each  of 
the  thr  '•••  tracts. 
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Table  I 

Population:    Total,   White,   and  Nonwhite 
Washington  Park  Renewal  Area  and  Boston,    1950  and  I960 


Washington  Park 
Number         Percent 

Boston 

Number 

Percent 

1960 

Total 

11,590 

100 

697,197 

100 

White 

3,335 

29 

628, 704 

90 

Nonwhite 

8,255 

71 

68,493 

10 

1950 

Total 

14,220 

100 

801,444 

100 

White 

9,717 

68 

758, 700 

95 

Nonwhite 

4,503 

32 

42,744 

5 

Change  1950-1960 

Total 

-2,630 

-19 

-1Q4,247 

-13 

White 

-6,382 

-66* 

-129,996 

-17 

Nonwhite 

+  3,752 

+83 

+   25,749 

+  60 

Source:     U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,   Washington  Park  data  compiled 
from  Census  Tract  Statistics,   Advance  Table  PH-1,    I960 
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Table  II 

Households:    Total,   White,    and  Nonwhite 
Washington  Park  Renewal  Area  and  Boston,    1950  and  I960 

Washington  Park  Boston 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1960  (Housing  Units) 

Total 

3,503 

100 

224,432 

100 

White 

1,  124 

32 

202,816 

90 

Nonwhite 

2,379 

68 

21,616 

10 

1950  (Dwellir 

ig  Units) 

Total 

3,862 

100 

218, 103 

100 

White 

2,795 

72 

206,766 

95 

Nonwhite 

1,067 

28 

11, 337 

5 

Change   1950- 

1960 

Total 

-      359 

-      9 

+    6,329 

+      3 

White 

-1,671 

-    60 

-    3,950 

-      2 

Nonwhite 

+  1,312 

+  123 

+  10,279 

+   91 

Source:        U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,   Washington  Park  data  compiled 
from  Census  Tract  Statistics,  Advance  Table  PH-1,    I960 
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Table  III 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Population  by  Age  and  Sex; 
Total,    White,    and  Nonwhite 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    I960 


Age 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

Male 

Fema 

le 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Under 

5 

13 

7 

6 

8 

4 

4 

15 

8 

7 

5-14 

19 

9 

10 

14 

7 

7 

22 

11 

11 

15-19 

7 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

20-29 

12 

5 

7 

10 

5 

5 

14 

6 

8 

30-44 

20 

9 

11 

16 

8 

8 

21 

10 

11 

45-64 

19 

9 

10 

27 

12 

15 

16 

8 

8 

65  &  over 

10 

4 

6 

19 

8 

11 

5 

2 

3 

Total 


100 


46 


54 


100 


47 


53 


100 


48 


52 


Source:    U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,   Washington  Park  data  compiled  from 
Census  Tract  Statistics,   Advance  Table  PH-1,    I960 
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Households  were  large,    containing  3.4  persons  on  the  average,    a  ratio 
that  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  all  groups  in  metropolitan  Boston. 
There  is  also  a  substantial  amount  of  doubling-up  in  households;     18  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  household  population  in  I960  represented  relatives  or 
nonrelatives  living  with  primary  families.     Although  a  few  respondents 
referred  to  a  "rooming  house  problem"  in  the  area,   this  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  statistics  for  the  Negro  population.     In  five  out  of  six  house- 
holds,  these  secondary  members  were  relatives  rather  than  nonrelated 
lodgers;    and  only  about  two  percent  of  the  population  lived  in  group 
quarters  (Table  IV). 

The  Negro  population  is  predominantly  young:    about  one-third 
of  the  total  were  less  than   18  years  of  age  in  I960.     Only  about  five  per- 
cent,   on  the  other  hand,    were  over  65  years  of  age.      The  incidence  of 

broken  families  was  high,    with  separation  and  divorce  substantially 

2/ 
above  the  national  levels.—      An  unusually  high  percentage  of  Negro  house 

holds  in  Washington  Park  are  headed  by  women  (Table  V). 

Viewed  in  more  detail,   the  Negroes  in  Washington  Park  appear  to 
be  a  rather  diverse  group.      There  are  a  number  of  Negro  families  occu- 
pying professional,    clerical,    and  skilled  mechanical  position.     Many  of 
these  families  are  believed  to  have  resided  in  their  present  locations  for 


2/      Of  nonwhite  females   14  years  of  age  and  over,    10.  4  percent  are 
married  but  separated  from  their  husbands  in  the  Washington  Park  re- 
newal area,    while  the  corresponding  figure  for  this  age,    sex,    and  race 
group  is  8.  3  percent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole;      5.  6  percent  of 
this  group  in  the  Washington  Park  renewal  area  are  divorced,    compared 
with  4.  3  percent  for  the  United  States.      The  Washington  Park  data  were 
derived  from  the  U.S.    Census,    Advance  Table  PH-1,    Population  and 
Housing  Characteristics,    I960.      The  U.S.    data  are  from  the  Current 
Population  Report,   Series  P-20,   Number  105,    November  2,    I960. 
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Table  IV 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Household  Population  by  Status 

in  Households, 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    I960 


Status 


Head  of  Household 
Wife  of  Head 
Child  Under  18 
Other  Relative 
Nonrelative 


Percentage  Distribution 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

31 

36 

29 

16 

18 

16 

33 

25 

36 

16 

18 

15 

3 

3 

3 

Total 


100 


100 


100 


Head  of  Primary  Family 
Primary  Individual 


76 
24 


69 
31 


79 
21 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Source:    U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,    Washington  Park  data  compiled 
from  Census  Tract  Statistics,   Advance  Table  PH-1,    I960 
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a  number  of  years;    they  are  also  thought  to  be  concentrated  largely 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  renewal  area. 

There  is  also  a  sizeable  contingent  of  lower-income  Negrc 
families  in  Washington  Park,    many  of  whom  have  arrived  in  the  area 
quite  recently.     Some  are  from  the   south,    having  travelled  directly  to 
Boston  or  having  made  temporary  stop-overs  in  intermediate  cities. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  families  are  described  as  "stable"  and 
"responsible,  "  but  as  a  group  they  reveal  a  relatively  high  incidence 
of  the   social  problems  which  often  attend  an  economically  deprived 
status. — 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  middle  from  the  lower-status 
Negroes  in  the  census  statistics.     For  this  reason,    the  averages  con- 
ceal substantial  differences  between  the  two  groups.     It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  large  households,    doubling-up,    broken  families,    and  female -headed 
households  are  much  more  common  among  the  lower-income  families. 

Characteristics  of  the  White  Population     -     Thirty  percent  of  the 
residents  in  the  renewal  area  are  white.      Like  the  Negroes,    many  are 
in  the  low-income  group.     In  other  ways  they  differ  substantially.      The 


3_/      For  example,    the  rate  per  thousand  persons  under   18  years  of 
age  of  Youth  Service  Board  commitments  in   1958-60  was  three  times 
as  large  for  Washington  Park  as  for  the  City  of  Boston  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,    the  Washington  Park  area,    which  contains  less  than  two  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population,    accounted  for  over   11  percent  of  the  Youth 
Board  commitments  during  that  three -year  period.      The  infant  mortali- 
ty rate  and  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the  area  were  slightly 
higher  than  for  the  city  as  a  whole.     In  Washington  Park,    21.  5  percent 
of  the  households  were  recipients  of  public  welfare  aid,    contrasted  with 
11.4  percent  for  Boston.      The  cases  consisted  predominantly  of  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.      These  figures  arc;  based  on 
data  obtained  from  the  Boston  Public  Welfare  Department  and  the 
United  Community  Service  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 
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whites  have  many  fewer  children  than  the  Negro  families,    many  more 
single-person  households,    and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  elderly 
persons.     Almost  one -fifth  of  all  white  persons  in  the  area  were  over 
65  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the   I960  Census;    this  is  about  twice  the 
proportion  nationally.     One  white  person  out  of  six  was  a  widow  or 
widower.     In    addition,    the  incidence  of  doubling-up  among  white  house- 
holds was  somewhat  higher  than  among  Negroes,    although  here  again 
the  extra  persons  were  usually  relatives  rather  than  nonrelated  persons. 
As  a  group,    the  low-income  whites  of  Washington  Park  share  with  the 
low-income  Negroes  a  fairly  high  incidence  of  social  problems. 

Rent  and  Housing 

Commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the  housing  accommodations, 
rents  in  the  Washington  Park  renewal  area  are  modest.     According  to 
a  field  survey  conducted  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,    over 
60  percent  of  the  households  pay  between  $60  and  $90  a  month  in  gross 
rent,    which  included  contract  rent  plus  the  average  heating  and  utility 
costs.      Fifteen  percent  of  the  total  households  occupied  accommodations 
that  had  a  gross  rent  of  less  than  $60  a  month  and  only  a  few,    three  per- 
cent of  the  total,    paid  $110  or  more  (Table  VI). 

Despite  this  moderate  level  of  rent  expenditures,   the   residents 
of  the  area  devoted  an  inordinately  large  proportion  of  their  income  to 
shelter.     Only   13  percent  paid  less  than  20  percent  of  their  income  for 
rent.     Approximately  one -fifth  devoted  between  20  and  24  percent  to 
rent,    a  ratio  that  is  considered  more  or  less  satisfactory  for  the  income 
group  represented  in  the  area.     The  remainder,    or  68  percent  of  the 
total  households,    spent  more  than  25  percent  of  their  income  on  rent. 
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Table  VI 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Gross  Household  Income, 
Gross  Rent, and  Rent-Income  Ratio 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


A.     Gross  Annual  Household  Income 

Percent  of  Total 


Under  $1,  500  11 

$1,500-2,999  31 

$3,000-4,499  33 

$4,500-5,999  18 

$6,000-7,499  4 

$7,  500  and  over  3 

Total  100 


B.      Gross  Monthly  Rent  (including  heat  and  utilities) 

Under  $50  6 

$50    -    59  9 

$60    -    69  21 

$70    -    79  23 

$80    -    89  19 

$90    -    99  11 

$100-109  8 

$110  and  over  3 

Total  100 

C.     Rent-Income  Ratio 

4 
9 
19 
19 
21 
14 
14 

100 
Source:    Field  Survey,    Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
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er 

.  15 

.  15 

- 

.  19 

.20 

- 

.24 

.25 

- 

.29 

.  30 

- 

.  39 

.40 

- 

.49 

.  50 

an 

d  over 
Total 
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In  fact,    28  percent  of  the  households  devoted  40  percent  or  more  to 
shelter  expenditures.     Without  question,    rent  expenditures  of  this 
magnitude  means  that  many  families  are  diverting  funds  that  would 
ordinarily  go  to  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

In  large  measure,   the  high  rent-income  ratio  is  due  to  the  low 
level  of  income  in  the  area.     Eleven  percent  of  the  households  have  a 
gross  annual  income   of  less  than  $1,  500  a  year,    and  31  percent  earn 
between  $1,  500  and  $2,  999  per  year.     Another  33  percent  are  to  be 
found  in  the  income  bracket  from  $3,  000  to  $4,499.     Only  25  percent 
earn  $4,  500  a  year  or  more.      Within  this  group,   those  earning  $7,  500 
a  year  or  more  constitute  only  three  percent  of  the  total  households  in 
the  area. 

In  the  past  decade,    the  Washington  Park  renewal  area  has  ex- 


perienced a  decrease  in  substandard  housing  as  measured  by  Census 

4/ 
Bureau—     criteria,    both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  the  percent  of  the 

total.      This  improvement  has  accompanied  the  population  transition 


4/     Some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  comparing   1950  and   I960 
Housing  statistics  because  of  a  change  in  the  Census  definition.      The 
I960  "housing  unit"  encompasses  many  kinds  of  living  accommodations 
not  counted  in   1950.      These  include  rooming  house  units  with  separate 
entrances,    "single-room  occupancy"  dwellings  and  some  dormitory 
accommodations  for  hospital  staff  members  or  members  of  religious 
orders.      The  number  of  occupied  households  (or  heads  of  households), 
the  count  of  persons  per  household,    the  median  number  of  persons  per 
household  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household  all  reflect 
the  distinctions  of  definition  between  the  two  terms,    "housing  unit"  and 
"dwelling    unit.  "    Housing  unit  condition,    formerly  classified  in  two 
categories,    "dilapidated"  or  "not  dilapidated,  "  is  now  categorized  as 
"sound,"  "deteriorating,"  or  "dilapidated."    The  "deteriorating"  cate- 
gory,   in  theory,    is  composed  of  units  which,    though  run  down,    were  not 
considered  "dilapidated.  "    However,    spot  checks  of  local  areas  indicate 
the  probability  that  some  borderline  units,   which  would  have  been  de- 
signated "dilapidated"  in  1950,    are  now  in  the  "deteriorating"  category. 
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in  the  area.     Between  1950  and  I960,    the  number  of  nonwhite  -occupied 
units  which  were  either  dilapidated  or  lacked  some  or  all  plumbing 
facilities  declined  from  324  to  290.     At  the  same  time,   the  total  number 
of  nonwhite -occupied  units  more  than  doubled;     consequently,    the  per- 
centage classified  as  substandard  declined  from  31  percent  to   12  percent. 
The  condition  of  housing  units  in  the  area  occupied  by  nonwhite  families 
is   somewhat  better  than  those  occupied  by  whites.     Although  nonwhites 
occupy     almost  two-thirds  of  all  housing  units,    they  account  for  less 
than  half  of  the  substandard  units  (Table  VII). 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  owner-occupancy. 
Today,    about  350  units  of  housing  are  estimated  to  be  owner-cccupied, 
compared  to  about  200  in  1950.      The  proportion  of  units  owned  by  their 
occupants  now  stands  at  about  21  percent.     This  is  probably  higher  than 
in  some  other  areas  of  Roxbury,    but  still  substantially  below  the  27  per- 
cent prevailing  in  the  city  as  a  whole.     Home  ownership  is  generally  cor- 
related with  a  lower  level  of  deterioration  than  exists  in  renter-occupied 
housing  and  with  a  greater  willingness  to  undertake  improvements  (Table 
VIII). 

Human  Relations  in  Washington  Park 

Both  the  Washington  Park  renewal  area  and  Roxbury  as  a  whole 
have  witnessed  a  succession  of  ethnic  and  social  groups.     Most  of  the 
members  of  these  groups  have  since  moved  to  other  parts  of  metro- 
politan Boston,    but  some  of  their  institutions,    largely  churches,    remain. 
The  transitions  of  the  past  were  marked  by  a  minimum  of  communication 
between  the  new  and  the  old  groups,   and  in  general  their  relationship 
was  characterized  by  a  sense  of  remoteness  rather  than  overt  hostility. 
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Table  VII 

Housing  Units  by  Condition  and  Plumbing  Facilities 
Total  and  Nonwhite  Occupied 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area  and  Boston,    I960 


Condition  Washington  Park Boston 

Total Nonwhite  Occupied 

Number       Percent       Number       Percent       Percent 


Sound 

2,022 

52 

1, 

,  344 

57 

79 

With  all  plumb- 

ing facilities 

1,926 

49 

1, 

282 

54 

72 

Lacking  some  or 

all  facilities 

96 

3 

62 

3 

7 

Deteriorating 

1,491 

38 

863 

36 

17 

With  all  plumb- 

ing facilities 

1,364 

35 

807 

34 

12 

Lacking  some  or 

all  facilities 

127 

3 

56 

2 

5 

Dilapidated 

402 

10 

172 

7 

4 

All  Housing  Units 

3,916 

100 

2, 

,379 

100 

100 

Substandard 
(dilapidated  or 
lacking  some  or 
all  plumbing 
facilities)  625  16  290  12  16 


Source:    U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,   Washington  Park  data  compiled 
from  Census  Tract  Statistics,    Advance  Table  PH-1,    I960. 
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Table  VIII 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Housing  Units  by  Tenure: 
Total,   White,    and  Nonwhite 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area  and  Boston,    i960 


Percentage  Distribution 


Total  White  Nonwhite 


Washington  Park 

Owner  Occupied 

21 

20 

Renter  Occupied 

79 

80 

Total 

100 

100 

Boston 

Owner  Occupied 

27 

28 

Renter  Occupied 

73 

72 

Total 

100 

100 

21 

79 

100 


16 

84 

100 


Source:     U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,   Washington  Park  data  compiled 
from  Census  Tract  Statistics,  Advance  Table  PH-1,    I960 
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With  a  few  notable  exceptions,    the  relationships  today  are  also  distant, 
both  between  different  ethnic  groups  and  between  different  social  classes 
of  the   same  ethnic  origin. 

Group  Separation     -    It  is  a  common  human  tendency  to  view  "the 
old  days"  as  better  than  the  present  in  many  respects.     In  Washington 
Park,  and  Roxbury  as  a  whole,    many  of  our  respondents  believe  that  rela- 
tionships between  whites  and  Negroes   a  few  years  ago  were  much  more 
cordial  than  at  present.      There  is  some  reason  to  question  the  complete 
accuracy  of  this  assessment.     The  available  evidence  does  not  suggest 
that  relationships  between  the  two  chief  racial  groups  were  ever  very 
close,    or  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  whites  did  not  view  the  pres- 
ence of  Negroes  as  anything  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  neighborhood.     On 
the  other  hand,    it  is  likewise  true  that  racial  hostilities  in  the  area  have 
rarely  if  ever  reached  the  point  of  violence;    and  in  this   sense  also,    things 
do  not  appear  significantly  different  today. 

The  recent  rapid  transition  has,    however,    brought  a  new  element 
to  the  fore  in  the  pattern  of  human  relations  in  Washington  Park.     A  social 
separation  has  arisen  among  the  Negroes  themselves.      The  more  establish- 
ed,   higher  income,    business  managerial  and  professional  group  has  re- 
latively little  contact  with  and  tends  to  look  down  upon  those  that  display 
behavior  patterns  which  are  in  conflict  with  acceptable  standards  of  per- 
sonal,   familial,    and  civic  responsibility.     Several  of  the  Negro  respondents 
in  this  group  were  at  least  as  critical  of  the  newcomers  as  were  most  of 
the  whites.      They  expressed  resentment  and  asserted  that  the  recent  in- 
inigrants  hurt  the  area  and  caused  white  hostility  to  rebound  against  all 
Negroes,    regardless  of  attainment  of  behavior.      The  area  around  Washing- 
ton Park,    formerly  viewed  as  one  of  high  status  for  Negroes,    has  now  de- 
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dined  to  the  point  that  many  middle -income  Negroes  have  left  or  are 
seeking  to  move  to  other  areas,    chiefly  in  Dorchester  or  to  the  south 
of  Upper  Roxbury.     One  Negro  family,    a  resident  of  the  renewal  area 
since   1950,    expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  neighborhood  in 
an  interview  for  this  study.     "Anybody  and  everybody"  has  been  moving 
into  the  other  end  of  the  street,    he  stated;  "you  can't  get  people  to 
clean  up  or  fix  up,    even."     He  said  that  he  and  his    wife  have  been  saving 
their  money  with  the  intent  of  moving  elsewhere. 

Although  this  decline  in  status  may  be  more  pervasive  in  Washing- 
ton Park  than  in  some  other  areas,    it  appears  to  affect  Roxbury  generally. 
It  was  noted  by  one  of  our  informants  that  many  middle -class  Negroes 
"will  say  they  live  in  Dorchester  even  though  their  house  is  really  in 
Roxbury.     Others  will  claim  that  they  live  in  Jamaica  Plain.  " 

This  attitude  is   shared  with  and  reinforced  by  the  larger  communi- 
ty.     The  net  result  is  not  only  to  embarrass  the  Negro  residents  who  have 
attained  educational,    income  and  occupational  status,    but  also  to  cause 
them  various  kinds  of  inconvenience.     One  respondent,    for  example,    re- 
ported that  he  had  encountered  difficulty  in  making  airplane  reservations 
from  a  Roxbury  phone  number.     Others   report  that  city  services  in  the 
area  deteriorated  badly  in  the  past  decade,    but  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  improvement  in  the  last  year. 

Close  cooperation  between  different  social  classes  is  unusual 
among  whites,    and  there  is  nothing  particularly  strange  or  irresponsible 
about  its  failure  to  occur  among  Negroes.     Negroes,    like  whites,    are 
diverse  in  their  achievements  and  preferences.     As  with  whites,    a  common 
skin  color  does  not  necessarily  predispose  them  to  cooperative  action  or 
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a  sense  of  unity  with  those  of  very  different  background  or  standards. 
From  the  standpoint  of  urban  renewal  and  community  organization,    this 
means  that  in  any  socially  or  economically  diverse  area,    Negro  or  white, 
those  most  in  need  of  leadership  are  not  likely  to  receive  it  from  many 
of  those  best  equipped  to  provide  it. 

Whi  te  families  in  the  area  are  bound  by  older  ties  to  the  exist- 
ing institutions  or  by  sentimental  associations.     Social  pressures  build- 
ing up  during  the  population  transition  have  served  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  these  forces.      This  has  led  those  families  who  are  in  a  more  favor- 
able financial  position  to  look  to  other  areas  for  places  to  live.      Some 
indicated  in  interviews  that  they  intended  to  move  when  the  children 
graduate  from  parochial  schools.     One  white  resident  reported  that    he 
was  under  heavy  pressure  from  friends  who  had  already  moved  elsewhere, 
and  who  demanded  to  know  why  he  continued  to  live  in  a  Negro  neighborhood. 
Another  family  reported  that  they  had  intended  at  first  to  remain;    they 
were  proud  of  their  tolerance.     Now,    with  the  heavy  preponderance  of 
Negro  neighbors,    they  no  longer  feel  at  home  in  the  area.      They  wish  to 
move  to  another  neighborhood  where  "there  will  be  some  whites  around.  " 

Thus,    there  are  now  three  groups  with  little  contact:     the  whites, 
and  the  two  disparate  groups  of  Negroes.      There  was  a  time  when  it 
appeared  that  the  advent  of  the  newcomers  would  bring  closer  relation- 
ships between  the  older  white  and  Negro  residents.     Some  of  our  respond- 
ents spoke  of  meetings  between  members  of  the  two  racial  groups  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  about  the  newcomers  and  the  problems  they  were  bringing 
But  the  problems  grew  too  rapidly  and  became  too  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult for  local  residents  alone  to  produce  any  permanent  liaison.     Many  of 
the  economically  more  secure  whites  have  moved  out,    and  increasingly 
the  middle-income  Negroes  are  also  going  or  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
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leave.  To  those  who  remain,  the  urban  renewal  program  appears  to 
offer  the  only  hope  that  the  area  will  continue  to  meet  their  require- 
ments for  a  place  of  residence. 

Channels  of  Communication  and  Interaction     -    Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  serious   results  of  the   rapid  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Roxbury 
has  been  their  effects  on  institutions  and  other  channels  for  constructive 
communication  and  leadership  in  the  area.      Within  the  Washington  Park 
renewal  area,    all  our  evidence  indicates  that  social  interaction,    formal 
or  informal,    is  as  yet  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  magnitude     of  the 
problems,    and  as  a  result  the  existing  church  and  community  groups  as 
well  as  individual  leaders  have  intensified  their  efforts.     Freedom  House, 
The  Warren  Neighborhood  Association,    the  Dale  Improvement  Associa- 
tion,   and  the  Roxbury  Community  Council  have  enlarged    their  programs 
to  develop  citizen  interest  in  their  neighborhood,    and  while  they  have 
not  been    100  percent  effective,    their  influence  is  growing.      One  of  the 
factors  that  militates  against  the  rapid  growth  of  citizen  activities  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  informal  "neighboring"  among  the  residents, 
whether  of  the  same  or  different  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  groups. 

Change  has  also  affected  the  churches  in  the  area.      The  size  of 
the  Catholic  parish  has  diminished  as  numbers  of  white  families  in  the 
area  moved  to  other  sections.     Of  the  four  main  Protestant  churches  in 
the  Washington  Park  area,    two  have  made  a  successful  transition  to  being 
interracial  churches,    and  a  third  has  become  predominantly  Negro.     There 
are  also  a  number  of  smaller  religious  groups,    some  operating  mainly 
out  of  storefronts  and  chiefly  serving  the  Negro  population. 

The  Negro  Muslim  movement  has  made  considerable  headway  in 
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Roxbury,    particularly  in  the  section  to  the  cast  of  the  renewal  area.    Al- 
though membership  is  largely  among  young  lower-class  Negroes,    occa- 
sionally middle-class  Negroes  have  also  been  attracted  by  the  Muslim 
religious  aspects  of  the  movement  as  well  as  by  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram which  eschews  participation  in  joint  efforts  with  whites. 

There  are  a  number  of  social  agencies  operating  in  Roxbury, 
several  of  which  arc  in  the  Washington  Park  urban  renewal  area.      These 
include  the  St.    Mark's  Social  Center,    a  social  agency  serving  children 
and  adults,    and  the  St.    James,   the  Dudley  Baptist,    and  the  Eliot  Congre- 
gational churches,    all  of  which  have  social  programs  including  recreational 
activities.     In  addition,    these  agencies  are  active  in  promoting  interaction 
among  the  various  social  groups  in  Roxbury  and  have  provided  a  basis  for 
dealing  with  some  of  the  area's  most  pressing  social  problems. 

The  clientele  of  the  local  social  agencies  has  changed  considerably 
over  the  past  few  years,   along  with  the  general  change  in  the  racial  com- 
position of  Roxbury.     Several  of  the  agencies   report  that  today  the  usual 
racial  pattern  is  one  of  mixed  groups  at  the  pre-teen  level,    with  almost 
complete  separation  of  the  races  in  the  teens  and  thereafter.     A  few  of 
the  adult  groups  contain  both  Negro  and  white  members,    but  many  are 
uni-racial  or  almost  entirely  so.     Several  informants   report  that  older 
children  and  adults  often  travel  long  distances,    by-passing  one  agency,    in 
order  to  attend  another's  functions  in  which  participants  are  mainly  of 
their  own  race. 

Among  some  of  the  agencies  and  block  organizations,    in  which  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  is  large,    there  is  also  a  noticeable  lack  of  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  lower-income  Negroes,    particularly  those  most  recently 
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arrived  in  Roxbury  and  most  subject  to  social  problems.     In  almost  any 
situation,    these  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  people  to  reach,    and  there 
is  some   reluctance  to  do  so. 

Many  of  the  social  and  welfare  agency  representatives,    on  the 
other  hand,    have  expressed  the  need  of  developing  effective  new  programs 
directed  at  reaching  more  of  the  lower-class  Negro  population.     One  pro- 
posal is  for  a  "Newcomers  Program,  "  which  would  seek  to  teach  the 
basic  elements  of  good  urban  living.     At  the  moment,    however,    existing 
agencies  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  undertake  such  a  program  either 
by  inadequate  funds  or  personnel.      The  "social  plan"  for  the  GNRP,    be- 
ing developed  with  outside  funds  but  with  the  participation  and  advice  of 
the  local  leadership,    offers  considerable  hope  that  this   situation  will  be 
alleviated. 

Summary 

The  Washington  Park  renewal  area  has  undergone  very  rapid 
transition  in  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  population  during  the  past 
decade.      From  about  two-thirds  white  and  one -third  Negro  in   1950,    the 
area  has  become  more  than  two-thirds  Negro  today.      Transition  has  also 
been  accompanied  by  a  substantial  net  loss  in  population,    bringing   the   I960 
population  to   11,600.     Many  newcomers  to  the  area  are  of  very  low  income, 
with  all  the  social  problems  which  customarily  attend  migration  and  low 
economic  status.     In  addition  to  the  exodus  of  whites,    a  number  of  the 
higher-income  Negro  families  have  also  moved  out  of  the   renewal  area, 
and  many  others  seek  to  do  so.      The  effect  of  this  upon  th<    area's  social 
structure  has  been    to  diminish  an  important  source  of  constructive 
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leadership.     Although  some  families  of  relatively  high  social  standing 
have  remained  in  the  area,    they  too  will  leave  unless  there  is  an  up- 
grading of  the  area.     For  them,    urban  renewal  means  an  opportunity 
to  remain  in  an  area  which  once  was  and  can  again  be  a  desirable  place 
to  live.      This  hope  in  what  urban  renewal  can  accomplish  also  suggests 
that  families  of   relatively  high  social  standing  who  have  left  the  area 
may  wish  to  return. 

Another  result  of  transition  has  been  to  make  the  work  of  the 
existing  neighborhood  institutions  (churches,    schools,    etc.)  less 
effective,    although  these  institutions  have  increased  their  efforts  to  aid 
the  newcomers.     This  has  meant  a  diminution  in  the  extent  of  communica- 
tion among  various  groups.      The  latent  resources  necessary  to  rectify 
this  deficiency  exist  in  the  community,    but  it  will  require  a  substantial 
effort  to  bring  them  to  a  productive  level.     Communication  alone,    how- 
ever,   can  compensate  only  in  part  for  the  presently  low  levels  of  income, 
skills,    and  educational  attainment  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popula^ 
tion.      This  must  be  supplemented  by  concerted  efforts  of  community 
organizations. 

In  recognition  of  the  problems  of  this  area  and  in  order  to  execute 
the   renewal  program  more  successfully,    the  project  area  was  expanded 
to  include  a  major  section  directly  to  the  south,    lying  roughly  between 
Townsend  and  Seaver  Streets  and  between  Columbus  and  Warren  Avenues. 
The  incorporation  of  this   superior  section  into  the  total  renewal  area 
will  allow  the  scheduling  of  rehabilitation  to  be  organized  in  a  more  ef- 
ficient manner;    but  what  perhaps  is  more  important,   the  leadership  and 
community  organizations  of  the  Seaver-Townsend  area  will  add  material 
social  resources  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  effectuation  of  the 
program. 


Chapter  III 
Economic  Feasibility  of  Residential  Rehabilitation 

No  matter  how  effective  a  community  program  may  be  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  residents  and  owners  in  improving  the  housing 
in  a  neighborhood,    successful  renewal  can  be  accomplished  only  if  it 
is  possible  to  finance  the  cost  of  repairs  needed  to  meet  the  desired 
standards.     In  blighted  areas  it  is  an  unusual  owner,    resident  or  ab- 
sentee,   who  would  have  the  resources  to  meet  these  costs  either  out 
of  previous   savings  or  current  income.      Rehabilitation  becomes  feasi- 
ble only  if  the  cost  of  the  improvement  can  be  financed  by  placing  a 
mortgage  upon  the  property. 

The  Method  of  Analysis 

The  ability  to  borrow  money  through  a  mortgage  loan  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  number  of  factors.     First,   the  owner  must  have  sufficient 
equity  in  the  property  that  an  additional  loan  will  not  raise  the  loan  to 
value   ration  above  that  legally  permissible,    or  acceptable  to  the  lending 
institution.      This  reflects  the  amount  and  degree  of  amortization  of  any 
existing  mortgage  and  changes  in  the  value  of  the  property  which  inay 
have  occurred  since  its  last  purchase,    as  well  as  the  estimated  costs  of 
repairs  and  the  additional  value  which  may  be  added  by  the  rehabilitation. 

In  the  second  place,    owners  must  be  able  to  carry  the  service 
costs  incurred  because  of  the  additional  debt.     In  Washington  Park,    in- 
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comes  are  generally  low  and  rents,   though  low  in  comparison  to  the 
rest  of  the  city,    are  high  in  relation  to  the  income  of  the  residents. 
Owner -occupants  are  not  likely  to  be  willing,    or  able,    to  add  to  the 
monthly  charges  for  debt  service  which  they  already  pay.      Landlords 
could  indeed  recoup  higher  costs  through  increased  rents,    but  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  the  present  tenants  could  pay  the  higher  amount.     It 
can  be  assumed,    then,   that  neither  resident  nor  absentee  owners  will 
voluntarily  undertake  rehabilitation  if  it  will  raise  their  debt  service 
to  any  appreciable  degree. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  such  rehabilitation,    a 
number  of  special  programs  have  been  adopted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment.     Under  Section  220  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,    the  FHA  is 
authorized  to  insure  mortgages  upon  existing  houses  of  an  amount  which 
will  cover  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  and  of  refinancing  any  outstanding 
debt.      For  displaced  families,    or  low-  or  moderate-income  families, 
Section  221  authorizes  low-interest  mortgages  upon  homes  which  are 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  by  non-profit  or  limited-dividend  companies, 
cooperatives,    or  public  agencies.     In  addition,    provision  is  made  for 
insurance  of  home -improvement  loans  of  up  to  $10,  000  per  dwelling 
unit  at  a  maximum  interest  of  six  percent,    plus   1/2  percent  insurance 
premium.     Inducement  is  offered  to  lending  institutions  to  take  such 
mortgages  or  make  the  loans  by  authorizing  their  purchase  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (FNMA).     Further,  in  case  of 
default,    payment  may  now  be  made  to  the  lender  in  cash  rather  than 
FHA  debentures. 
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For  private  owners  in  a  renewal  area,   the  most  favorable  terms 
on  which  financing  can  be  obtained  are  those  of  mortgages  insured  under 
FHA  Section  220.     At  the  time  the  computations  were  completed  for  this 
report,    the  FHA  would  insure  mortgages  on  owner -occupied  structures 
of  up  to  eleven  dwelling  units  for  amounts  up  to  97  percent  of  the  first 
$13,  500  of  estimated  value,    90  percent  from  $13,  500  to  $18,  000,    and 
70  percent  of  value  over  $18,  000.     Maximum  amounts,    which  went  up  to 
$35,  000  for  a  four-unit  structure  plus  $7,  000  additional  for  each  unit 
between  5  and   11,    are  well  over  the  value  of  buildings  in  the  Washington 
Park  area.     If  the  structure  was  not  occupied  by  the  mortgagor,   the  FHA 
would  insure  only  85  percent  of  the  above  amounts:    that  is,    82.  5  percent 
of    the  first  $13,  500,    76.  5  percent  of  the  next  $4,  500,    and  59.  5  percent 
of  amounts  over  $18,000.     Interest  rates  were  the  same  as  for  FHA- 
insured  mortgages  on  new  construction,    which  at  the  time  of  these  com- 
putations were  set  at  5   1/2  percent  plus  an  insurance  premium  of  1/2 
percent  on  the  outstanding  balance.     Mortgages  could  be  amortized  over 
thirty  years,    or  three-quarters  of  the  estimated  remaining  life  of  the  pro- 
perty,   whichever  was  less.     In  estimating  the  debt  service,    we  have 
assumed  a  thirty-year  term.     If,    in  fact,    mortgages  can  be  obtained 
only  for  shorter  terms,    there  would  be  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  properties  whose  rehabilitation  is  financially  feasible.— 

This  chapter  of  the  report  will  be  concerned  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  financial  factors  outlined  above  as  they  relate  to  the  residential 


1/      Since  these  computations  were  completed  in  June    1961,   the  interest 
rate  has  been  reduced  to  5   1/4  percent  and  the  proportion  of  value  for 
which  a  mortgage  will  be  insured  has  been  increased.     Neither  change 
materially  affects  the  results  of  this  study. 
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properties  within  the  Washington  Park  renewal  area.      The   1,4  37  resi- 
dential structures  located  there  have,    over  the  years,    been  combined 
into  1,  277  real  estate  parcels.     The  structures  within  these  parcels 
have  been  inspected  by  the  Redevelopment  Authority  and  classified  into 
six  conditions,    ranging  from  condition  1,    in  need  of  clearance,    through 
condition  6,    in  good  condition  and  not  in  need  of  repair.     Nine  hundred 
and  five  of  the  parcels  contain  structures  in  conditions  2  through  5,    in 
need  of  varying  degrees  of  repair,    but  none  so  bad  that,    regardless  of 
its  financial  situation,    it  is  considered  necessary  that  it  be  cleared. 
(Table  IX).     It  is  with  these  905  parcels  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  parcels  contain  three  dwelling  units,    and 
almost  a  quarter  contain  single -family  units.      The  overwhelming  majority 
of  structures  in  all  size  groups  are  in  need  of  major  repairs.     Over  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  are  in  conditions  2  and  3,    and  only  one -eighth  are  in 
condition  5,    in  need  of  minor  repairs. 

Current  Property  Value 

In  order  to  estimate  the  current  value  of  the  properties,    the 
date  and  price  of  last  sale  for  all  parcels  transferred  since   1945  and 
the   1961  assessed  value  of  all  properties  were  obtained.      From  these 

data,    an  index  was  computed  which  enabled  us  to  estimate  the  present 

2/ 
value  of  each  parcel.—      For  parcels  containing  four  or  more  dwelling 


2/      The  real  estate  price  index  was  computed  in  the  following  fashion: 
Price  data  were  obtained  for  properties  which  were  conveyed  between 
1945  and   1961.     Assessed  value  was  available  for  all  properties  for 
the  year   1961.     On  the  assumption  that  the  assessed  value  in   1961  bore 
some  constant  relationship  to  the  market  prices  in  that  year,    the  market 
prices  for  all  properties  transacted  between  1945  and   1961  were  related 
to  assessed  value  in  1961.      These  data  were  then  organized  year  by  year 

(footnote  continued  p.    45) 
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units  these  were  converted  to  the  value  per  dwelling  unit,    to  facilitate 
comparison  with  estimated  costs  of  repairs,    which  were  meaningful 
in  the  case  of  the  largest  structures  only  if  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  costs  for  each  dwelling  unit. 

Values  in  the  area  are  low  (Table  X).     One-third  of  the  parcels 
containing  one  to  three  units  have  an  estimated  current  value  of  under 
$5,  000.      The  rest  are  valued  at  between  $5,  000  and  $12,  000,    except 
for  eight  parcels,    constituting  one  percent  of  the  total,    which  have  an 
estimated  current  value  of  $12,  000  or  more.      The  proportions,    of 
course,    vary  according  to  the  number  of  dwelling  units  within  the  parcel. 
Seventy  percent  of  those  with  single -family  structures,    45  percent  of 
those  with  two  units,    and  13  percent  of  those  with  three  units  have  a 
value  of  under  $5,000.      In  none  of  the  size  classes,    however,    are  a 
significant    proportion  of  parcels  valued  at  more  than  $12,000.      The 
value  of  properties  with  four  or  more  units  is  similarly  concentrated 
in  the  lower  ranges.     In  over  a  third,    the  estimated  average  value  per 
dwelling  unit  is  under  $2,000.      In  half  of  the  cases,    the  value  per 
dwelling  unit  falls  between  $2,  000  and  $3,  000.      For  only  four  parcels  , 
two  percent  of  the  total,    is  the  estimated  average  value  of  a  dwelling 
unit  $5,  000  or  more. 

The  relatively  low  level  of  values  in  the  Washington  Park  Area 
is  borne  out  by  the  trend  in  real  estate  prices  since  the  end  of  World 


and  converted  to  a  price  index.      The  percentage  increase  in    price  was 
then  calculated  between  each  year  and   1961.      These  relatives  were  then 
applied  to  the  original  market  price  in  order  to  derive  an     estimate  of 
current  market  value.      For  properties  for  which  the  original  market 
price  was  not  available,    the   1961  value  was  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  assessed  value  in  that  year  by  the  ratio  of  price  to  assessed  value 
determined  by  market  transactions  in  that  year. 
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War  II  (Table  XI).      From   1945  to   1955,    prices   rose  consistently  from 
an  index  of  77  to   146  (1961  equals    100).     In  the  following  three  years, 
there  was  a  sharp  reversal  in  trend  during  which  prices  dropped  by  one  - 
third  to  an  index  of  100.     Since   1958  prices  have  stabilized. 

The  increase  from   1945  to   1955  apparently  resulted  from  the 
combined  forces  of  nonwhite  population  growth  and  continued  mortgage 
support.      Thus,    during  this  period  of  price   rise,    demand  from  both  the 
nonwhite  and  the  white  sectors  of  the  population  contributed  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  existing  supply,    generating  an  increase  of  approximately 
90  percent  in  real  estate  prices.     After   1955,    however,    demand  from 
the  white   sector  of  the  population  appears  to  have  declined  sharply.     In 
addition,    it  is  reported  that  mortgage  money  became  more  difficult  to 
obtain  except  for  funds  available  through  the  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage 
Credit  Program  and  for  Veterans  Administration  guaranteed  loans. 
Moreover,    in  the  mid-1950s,    other  areas  of  Roxbury  and  adjacent  areas 
in  Dorchester  became  available  for  nonwhite  occupancy.      Apparently 
this,    too,    reduced  the  demand  for  residential  real  estate  in  the 
Washington  Park  Renewal  Area. 

Ratio  of  Outstanding  Mortgage  to  Current  Value 

A  report  was  obtained  of  the  amount  and  terms  of  mortgages 
taken  against  each  property,    and  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage computed.     For  parcels  containing  four  or  more  units,    this  was 
reduced  to  the  average  outstanding  mortgage  per  dwelling  unit.      The  out 
standing  mortgage  of  each  parcel  was  then  compared  with  the  estimated 
current  value  (Table  XII). 
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Table  XI 

Index  of  Residential  Real  Estate  Prices 
Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,  1945-1961 

(1961  =  100) 
Year  I"dex  Year  Index 


1945 

77 

1946 

85 

1947 

92 

1948 

115 

1949 

108 

1955 

149 

1956 

139 

1957 

115 

1958 

100 

1959 

100 

1950 

115 

1951 

115 

1952 

131 

1953 

139 

1954 

146 

1960  100 

1961  100 
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Over  one-third  of  the  parcels  were  found  to  be  free  of  mortgage 
debt.     In  30  parcels,    some  three  percent  of  the  total,    the  outstanding 
mortgage  is  higher  than  the  estimated  current  value,    indicating  that  the 
value  of  the  property  has  decreased  at  a  faster  rate  than  amortization 
of  the  mortgage  has  taken  place.     Other  owners  have  a  substantial  equity 
in  their  property  which  could  be  borrowed  against  to  finance  rehabilitation 
costs. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Repairs 

The  average  cost  of  raising  the  condition  of  structures  in  the 
renewal  area  to  full  compliance  with  the  standards  of  the  Boston  hous- 
ing and  building  codes  was  estimated  for  each  size  and  condition  class 
for  frame  and  masonry  buildings.      For  structures  containing  four  or 
more  units  this  was  converted  to  the  cost  per  dwelling  unit  (Table  XIII). 
For  frame  structures,    costs  range  from  $345  for  a  single-family  build- 
ing in  need  of  minor  repairs  to  $6,  140  for  a  three -family  structure  in 
need  of  major  repairs;    the   range  for  frame  buildings  containing  four 
or  more  units  is  $270  to  $2,  000  per  unit.     Masonry  buildings  are  uni- 
formly less  expensive  to  rehabilitate.     The  costs  of  their  repair  range 
from  $175  to  $2,  925  for  one  to  three-dwelling-unit  structures  and  from 
$250  to  $975  per  unit  for  those  containing  four  or  more  units. 

Changes  in  Value  and  in  Loan  to  Value  Ratio 

The  costs  of  rehabilitation  when  added  to  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage for  each  parcel  provides  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  new 
mortgage  which  must  be  obtained  to  refinance  current  debt  and  to  finance 
the  costs  of  repairs.     Before  determining  whether  this  amount  falls  within 
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Table  XIII 

Average  Estimated  Cost  of  Rehabilitating 
Frame  and  Brick  Structures  to  Code  Standard 
by  Condition  and  Number  of  Dwelling  Units 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 
Condition  Number  of  Dwelling  Units  Per  Structure 


Four 

One 

(per 

Two 
structure) 

Three 

or  more 

(per  d.  u.  ) 

A. 

Frame 

4,020 

4,920 

6,  140 

2,000 

2,500 

2,715 

2,970 

1,000 

1,085 

1,  100 

2,290 

775 

345 

515 

805 

270 

2 
3 

4 
5 


B.    Brick  and  Masonry 

2  2,245  2,500  2,925  975 

3  1,100  1,500  1,900  635 

4  400  775  1,260  420 

5  175  525  700  250 
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the  mortgage -value  ratio  which  is  acceptable  to  the  FHA,    a  computational 
decision  must  be  made  as  to  how  much  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation    is 
to  be  considered  an  addition  to  the  value  of  the  structure.      It  would  be 
possible  for  a  conservative  view  to  hold  that  these  repairs  are  in  effect 
deferred  maintenance,    so  that  their  completion  adds   little  if  any  long- 
term  value  to  the  structure.      If  this  view  were  taken,    for   some  three- 
tenths  of  the  properties  the  necessary  loan  would  exceed  the  current 
value  (Table  XIV).     An  additional  number  would  exceed  the  acceptable 
ratio  for  FHA  Section  220  insurance  because  they  are  not  owner-occupied. 
To  these  would  have  to  be  added  those  in  which  the  debt  service  would    be 
too  great  to  carry.     Such  a  large  proportion  of  properties  in  which  re- 
habilitation could  not  be  financed  would  preclude  the  success  of  the 
program. 

Such  a  pessimistic  view  of  property  values,    however,    will  un- 
doubtedly be  rejected.     The  alterations  required  by  the  Boston  code  would, 
in  fact,    improve  the  property  and  extend  its  economic  life,    adding  real 
value  to  it.      Further,    the  emphasis  in  the  Housing  Act  of   1961   is  upon 
rehabilitation,    and  the  Act  specifically  permits  the  FHA  to  insure  mort- 
gages up  to  the  estimated  value  before  repairs  plus  the  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion.     In  the  analysis  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  report,    we  will  assume 
that  mortgages  will,    in  fact,    be  granted  based  upon  this  estimate  of  the 
property's  value.      The  distribution  of  properties  by  ratio  of  outstanding 
mortgage  plus  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  to  current  value  plus  the  cost  of 
rehabilitation  (hereafter  called  the  new  mortgage  ratio)  is  shown  in 
Table  XV. 

In  54  parcels,    all  but  six  of  which  are  in  conditions  2  and  3,    the 
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new  mortgage  ratio  would  exceed  that  permissible  for  owner-occupied 
properties  under  the  regulations  of  FHA  Section  220.     If  the  properties 
are  not  owner-occupied,    however,   an  additional  92  parcels,    making  a 
total  of  146,    would  have  too  large  a  new  mortgage  ratio  (Table  XVI). 
These  also  are  concentrated  in  conditions  2  and  3.     Almost  half  are 
properties  containing  three  dwelling  units  and  over  a  quarter  are  single- 
family  units. 

The  proportion  of  properties  in  which  rehabilitation  will  not  be 
feasible  because  of  too  high  a  new  mortgage  ratio  lies  at  some  point 
between  6  and   16  percent,    depending  upon  the  degree  of  owner-occupancy. 
Since  most  of  the  parcels  contain  multi-unit  structures,    in  which  the 
rate  of  owner-occupancy  is  normally  low,    it  is  probably  closer  to  the 
higher  than  the  lower  figure.     When  groups  of  properties  of  a  given  size 
or  condition  are  examined,    it  is   seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  for 
each  group  that  will  not  be  feasible  ranges  widely  from  3  to  22  percent. 
For  these  individual  groups,    as  for  the  total,    the  figures  are  probably 
closer  to  the  rate  for  absentee  ownership  than  those  for  owner-occupied 
structures. 

Chances  in  Debt  Service 


In  considering  the  effects  of  the  new  mortgage  upon  the  debt  service 
which  must  be  carried  by  the  owners,    it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  570  properties  which  are  currently  mortgaged  and  the  335  which  are 
currently  not  mortgaged,     .  nd  for  which  the  owner  consequently  now  bears 
no  payments  for  debt  service.     For  the  first  group,    it  is  not  likely  that 
rehabilitation  will  be  undertaken  voluntarily  unless  the  costs  can  be  financed 
without  any  increase  in  the  monthly  debt  service.     For  the  latter  group,    who 
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Table  XVI 

Number  of  Parcels  Excluded  by  Too  High  a  New  Mortgage  Ratio 
and  Total  as  Percentage  of  Parcels  Excluded  and  of  Number  in 
Condition-Size  Class,  by  Number  of  Dwelling  Units  and  Condition 
of  Parcel:  Assuming  Resident  Ownership  and  Absentee  Ownership 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Condition 

Total 

Number 

of  Dwelling 

Units 

Number 

Percent  of 
Excluded 

Percent 
Class 

of 

One 

Two 

Three 

F 

our  or  More 

A. 

If  Resident  Ownership 

2 

3 
4 
5 

24 

24 

2 

4 

44 

44 

4 

8 

6 
6 
6 

3 

6 
8 
0 
0 

4 
3 
0 
0 

10 
12 

0 

3 

4 
1 
2 
1 

Total 

54 

- 

- 

14 

7 

25 

8 

Percent  of 
Excluded 

_ 

100 

_ 

26 

13 

46 

15 

Percent  of 
Class 

6 

7 

5 

6 

5 

B.     If  Absentee  Ownership 


2 

3 
4 
5 

71 

58 

3 

14 

49 

40 

2 

9 

19 

16 

9 

12 

19 

19 

0 

7 

7 
8 
0 
3 

37 

28 

1 

3 

8 
3 
2 
1 

Total 

146 

- 

- 

45 

18 

69 

14 

Percent  of 
Excluded 

_ 

100 

_ 

31 

12 

47 

10 

Percent  of 
Class 

16 

22 

13 

18 

8 
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presumably  have  the  lowest  housing  expenditures,    since  their  costs  do 
not  include  a  charge  for  debt  service,    we  have  made  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tion that  payments  of  up  to  $10  a  month  per  dwelling  unit  can  be  absorbed 
by  either  the  owner  or  the  present  tenants.     If,    in  fact,    either  a  larger  or 
smaller  amount  would  be  absorbed,   the  number  of  structures  whose  re- 
habilitation would  be     financially  feasible  would  be  correspondingly  raised 
or  lowered. 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  a  new  FHA  Section  220  mortgage 
upon  debt  service  shows  that  for  40  percent  of  the  currently  mortgaged 
properties  the  monthly  debt  service  would  be  substantially  reduced,   to 
under  80  percent  of  the  current  monthly  charges  (Table  XVIII).     Such  a 
reduction,    of  course,    would  serve  as  an  inducement  to  the  owners  to 
undertake  the   rehabilitation.      For  another  24  percent  of  the  cases,    the 
costs  would  remain  substantially  the  same.      For  the  remaining  36  per- 
cent of  the  parcels,    however,    debt  service  would  rise,    from  a  slight  in- 
crease in  some  cases  to  triple  the  amount  in  others.     Of  those  whose 
debt  service  would  rise,    all  but  five  are  in  need  of  major  repairs,    in 
conditions  2  and  3.      This  concentration  in  the  major  repair  condition  is 
found  in  all  sizes  of  structure.     More  of  the  parcels  contain  three  dwelling 
units  than  any  other  number,    with  single -family  the  next  most  numerous 
size.     The  difference  in  numbers  is  a  reflection  of  the  total  numbers  of 
parcels  of  each  size  in  the  area.     In  each  size  class,   the  debt  service 
would  increase  for  approximately  the  same  proportion,    from  21  to  25 
percent  of  all  parcels,    including  both  those  now  mortgaged  and  those  free 
of  mortgage  debt.     For  all  parcels,    regardless  of  size  and  condition,   debt 
service  would  increase  in  22  percent  of  the  cases. 
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Table  XVII 


Number  of  Currently  Mortgaged  Properties  by  Ratio  of 
FHA  220  Debt  Service  to  Current  Debt  Service,   and  Percentages 
of  Total  Mortgaged  and  of  Number  of  Size-Condition  Class,   by 
Condition:    Total  and  by  Number  of  Dwelling  Units  in  Parcel 


Ratio 


Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Total 


Percent  of 
Number      Mortgaged 


A.     Total  All  Parcels 


Condition 


Under  .80 
.80-1.00 
1.01-1.09 
1.  10-1.25 
Over  1.25 


Total 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 
Percent  of  Class 
Subtotal:    Over  1.  00 
Percent  of  Mortgaged 
Percent  of  Class 


226 

40 

142 

24 

32 

6 

44 

8 

126 

22 

570 

63 
202 

22 


100 


36 


38 

108 

17 

63 

45 

79 

6 

12 

22 

10 

0 

0 

27 

16 

1 

0 

89 

33 

1 

3 

221 

246 

25 

78 

39 

43 

4 

14 

59 

66 

71 

64 

138 

59 

2 

3 

24 

10 

* 

1 

37 

16 

6 

2 

Less  than  .  5% 


Ratio 


Under  .  80 
.80-1.00 
1.01-1.09 
1. 10-1.25 
Over   1.2  5 

Total 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 

Percent  of  Class 

Subtotal:    Over  1.  00 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 

Percent  of  Class 
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Total 

Conditi 

on 

Percent  of 

Number 

Mortgaged 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B. 

One  Dwelling  Unit 

50 

38 

5 

19 

2 

24 

28 

22 

8 

18 

- 

2 

11 

8 

6 

5 

- 

_ 

13 

10 

9 

4 

- 

_ 

28 

22 

19 

9 

- 

- 

130 

- 

47 

55 

2 

26 

- 

100 

36 

42 

2 

20 

63 

- 

58 

65 

100 

67 

52 

34 

18 

- 

- 

40 

26 

14 

- 

- 

25 

42 

21 

mm 

— 

C.     Two  Dwelling  Units 


42 

47 

16 

18 

5 

6 

7 

8 

19 

21 

Under  .  80 
.80-1.00 
1.01-1.09 
1.  10-1.25 
Over  1.2  5 

Total  89 

Percent  of  Mortgaged  100 

Percent  of  Class  64 

Subtotal:    Over   1.00  31 

Percent  of  Mortgaged  35 

Percent  of  Class  22 


6 

23 

3 

10 

2 

14 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

15 

4 

- 

- 

28 

48 

3 

10 

31 

55 

3 

11 

64 

63 

75 

69 

20 

11 

- 

- 

23 

12 

- 

- 

45 

14 

m 

_ 
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Table  XVII  (cont.  ) 


Ratio 


Total 


Under  .  80 
.80-1.00 
1.01-1.09 
1.  10-1.25 
Over  1.25 

Total 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 

Percent  of  Class 

Subtotal:    Over  1.  00 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 

Percent  of  Class 


Percent  of 

Number 

Mortgaged 

D. 

Three  Dw< 

93 

38 

73 

29 

11 

4 

18 

7 

54 

22 

Condition 


249 

64 
83 

21 


100 


33 


18 
27 
9 
14 
38 

106 

43 

58 

61 

25 

33 


47 

36 

2 

4 

14 

103 

41 

71 

20 

8 

14 


6 
4 


1 

11 

4 

65 

1 


E.     Four  or  More  Dwelling  Units 


Under..  80 
.80-1.00 
1.  01-1.09 
1.  10-1.25 
Over   1.  25 

Total 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 

Percent  of  Class 

Subtotal:    Over   I.  00 

Percent  of  Mortgaged 

Percent  of  Class 


41 

39 

25 

25 

5 

5 

6 

6 

25 

25 

102 

60 
36 

21 


100 


35 


9 
8 
4 
2 
17 

19 

11 

1 

3 

6 

6 

2 

1 

40 

40 

9 

39 

39 

9 

59 

60 

75 

23 

10 

1 

22 

10 

1 

34 

15 

8 

Less  than  .  5  percent 
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For  parcels  which  are  not  now  mortgaged,   the  monthly  debt 
service,    of  c  ourse,    would  be  equal  to  that  necessary  to  carry  a  mort- 
gage of  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  rehabilitation.      The  total 
amount  and  the  average  per  dwelling  unit  for  both  frame  and  masonry 
construction,    for  each  size  and  condition,    is   shown  in  Table  XVIII.      The 
number  of  parcels  in  each  class  is  shown  in  Table  XIX.     In  accordance 
with  the  assumption  that  an  increase  in  cost  of  no  more  than  $10  per 
month  per  dwelling  unit  would  be  acceptable  to  current  residents,    it 
would  not  be     possible  to  rehabilitate  any  frame  structure  in  condition  2, 
nor  any  one-family  frame  unit  in  condition  3.     Among  masonry  structures, 
the  debt  service  would  be  too  high  only  for  single -family  houses  in  the 
worst  condition. 

For  39  percent  of  the  properties  which  are  not  now  mortgaged,    re- 
habilitation is  not  feasible  because  its  financing  would  increase  housing 
costs  through  the  introduction  of  payments  for  debt  service  of  $10  or  more 
per  dwelling  unit  per  month  (Table  XX).     For   18  percent  of  these  parcels, 
monthly  payments  for  debt  service  would  fall  between  $10  and  $14  per 
dwelling  unit;     for   13  percent,    between  $15  and  $19;     and  for  eight  per- 
cent,   between  $20  and  $24.      Forty-seven  percent  of  these  are  single- 
family  houses.     This  concentration  is  not  a  reflection  of  the  proportion  of 
single-family    houses  in  the  area.      Three-tenths  of  all  single -family 
houses,    mortgaged  and  unmortgaged,    and  approximately  a  tenth  of  other 
size  structures  are  now  unmortgaged  and  would  have  an  FHA  220  debt 
of  over  $10  per  month  per  dwelling  unit. 

When  the  two  groups  of  currently  mortgaged  and  not  mortgaged 
parcels  are  combined,    we  find  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  rehabilitate  37 
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Table  XVIII 

Total  Monthly  Debt  Service  and  Average  per  Dwelling  Unit  for 
Amounts  Necessary  to  Finance  the  Estimated  Cost  of 
Rehabilitation  of  Frame  and  Masonry  Structures 
By  Number  of  Dwelling  Units  and  Condition  of  Parcels 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Condition 

Number  of  Dwell 

ing 

Units 

Four 

One 

Two 

Three 

or  more 

Total 

Average 

Total      Average 

Total      Average 

Average 

A 

.    Frame 

2 

24 

24 

30                15 

37                12 

12 

3 

15 

15 

17                  8 

18     •             6 

6 

4 

7 

7 

7                  3 

14                  5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

3                  2 

5                  2 

2 

B.     Brick  and  Masonry 


2 

14 

14 

15 

8 

18 

6 

6 

3 

7 

7 

9 

5 

12 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

2 

8 

3 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 
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Table  XX  (cont. ) 


B.     Condition 


Debt 

Total 

Condition 

Monthly 

Percent  of 

Service 

Ni 

amber 
204 

Unmortgaged 
61 

2 

52 

3 
99 

4 
10 

5 

0-9 

43 

10-14 

61 

18 

61 

0 

0 

0 

15-19 

42 

13 

14 

28 

0 

0 

20-24 

28 

8 

28 

0 

0 

0 

Total  335 

Percent  of 
Unmortgaged 

Percent  of  Class         37 

Subtotal: 
10  and  more  131 

Percent  of 
Unmortgaged 

Percent  of 
Class  14 


155 


127 


10 


43 


100 


39 


46 

38 

3 

13 

41 

34 

29 

36 

03 

28 

0 

0 

31 

8 

0 

0 

27 

8 

0 

0 

70 


percent  of  all  the  properties  because  of  the  increase  in  debt  service 
(Table  XXI).     All  but  five  of  the  333  parcels  arc  in  condition  2  and  3, 
most  of  them  in  condition  2.     This  concentration  in  the  worst  condition 
is  true  not  only  of  the  total  group  of  parcels,    but  of  each  size  class  as 
well,    whether  considered  as  a  proportion  of  those  not  feasible  or  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  parcels  in  each  class. 

Economic  Feasibility  of  Rehabilitation 

There  are  some  parcels,    of  course,    in  which  rehabilitation  is 
not  feasible  for  both  reasons,    because  the  new  mortgage  ratio  would  be 
too  high  and  because  there  would  be  too  great  an  increase  in  debt  service. 
If  this  duplication  is  eliminated,   the  proportion  of  structures  for  which 
rehabilitation  is  not  financially  feasible  ranges  from  35  to  46  percent, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  owner-occupancy  (Table  XXII).      The  propor- 
tion of  individual  size -condition  classes  which  it  is  not  financially  feasible 
to  rehabilitate  varies  greatly  from  0  to  89  percent.     In  summary,    then, 
in  the  case  of  over  one -third  to  almost  half  the  parcels,    (1)  either  the 
new  mortgage  ratio  would  be  higher  than  that  permitted  under  the  regu- 
lations of  FHA  Section  220,    or  (2)  monthly  debt  service  would  be  higher 
than  that  now  paid  if  the  property  is  currently  mortgaged,    or  (3)  if  it  is 
not  mortgaged,   the  debt  service  would  be  higher  than  $10  per  month 
per  dwelling  unit.     All  but   1 1  to  22  of  these  parcels,    depending  upon 
owner -occupancy,    fall  into  the  worst  two  conditions.     Approximately 
two-thirds  are  in  the  worst  condition,   that  is,    condition  2. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  structures  whose  rehabilitation 
is  not  financially  feasible,   the  cost  of  repairs  has  been  based  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  commercial  services.     Although  such  repairs  as  the  installation 
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Table  XXI 


Number  of  Parcels  Whose  Rehabilitation  is  Not  Feasible  Because  of 
an  Increase  in  Debt  Service*  and    Percentages  of  Not  Feasible  and  of 
Number  in  Size -Condition  Class,    by  Condition  and  Number  of  Dwelling 

Units  per  Parcel 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Percent 

Percent 

Condit 

Lon 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Units 

Total 

Not  Feasible 

of  Class 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 
Number 

333 

100 

37 

241 

87 

2 

3 

Percent  of 
Not  Feasible 

100 

- 

- 

72 

26 

1 

1 

Percent  of 
Clas  s 

37 

- 

- 

64 

23 

6 

2 

One 

Number 

114 

34 

55 

68 

46 

0 

0 

Percent  of 
Not  Feasible 

100 

- 

- 

60 

40 

0 

0 

Percent  of 
Clas  s 

55 

- 

- 

84 

54 

0 

0 

Two 
Number 

45 

14 

32 

34 

11 

0 

0 

Percent  of 
Not  Feasible 

100 

- 

- 

76 

24 

0 

0 

Percent  of 
Class 

32 

- 

- 

77 

14 

0 

0 

Three 
Number 

124 

37 

32 

102 

20 

1 

1 

Percent  of 
Not  Feasible 

100 

- 

- 

82 

16 

1 

1 

Percent  of 
Class 

32 

- 

- 

56 

14 

b 

2 

Four 
Number 

50 

15 

30 

37 

10 

1 

2 

Percent  of 
Not  Feasible 

100 

a 

- 

74 

20 

2 

4 

Percent  of 
Class 

30 

m 

54 

15 

8 

9 

*  If  now  mortgaged,    because  the  debt  service  of  an  FHA  220  mortgage  would  be  higher 
than  that  currently  paid;  if  now  not  mortgaged,    because  debt  service  on  an  FHA  220 
mortgage  would  be  $10  or  more  per  dwelling  unit  per  month. 
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Table  XXII 

Number  of  Parcels  Whose  Rehabilitation  Is  Not  Feasible 
Because  of  Too  High  a  New  Mortgage  Ratio  or  Increased 
Debt  Service  or  Both,    and  Percentages  of  Total  Not  Feasible 
and  of  Number  in  Size-Condition  Class,   by  Condition  and 
Number  of  Dwelling  Units  per  Parcel,   Assuming  Resident 
and  Absentee  Ownership 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 

A.     If  All  Parcels  Are  Owner-Occupied 
1.     Total  All  Parcels 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


T 

otal 

Conditi 

on 

Percent  of 

Number 

Not  Feasible 

2 

3 

4 

5 

315 
36 
18 

85 

10 

5 

228 
11 
13 

82 
19 

5 

2 
2 
0 

3 
4 
0 

369 

- 

252 

106 

4 

7 

!   100 

100 

68 

29 

1 

2 

35 

_ 

67 

28 

11 

6 

2.     One  Dwelling  Unit 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


106 

6 

8 

88 

5 
7 

63 

1 
5 

43 
5 

3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

120 

- 

69 

51 

0 

0 

33 

100 

57 

43 

0 

0 

58 

_ 

85 

60 

0 

0 

3.     Two  Dwelling  Units 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


42 

4 

3 

86 
8 
6 

31 

1 
3 

11 
3 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

49 

- 

35 

14 

0 

0 

13 

100 

71 

29 

0 

0 

35 

- 

80 

18 

0 

0 
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Table  XXII  (Continued) 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


4. 

Three  Dwelling 

Units 

Total 

Condi 

tion 

Number 

Percent  of 
Not  Feasible 

2 

3 

4 

5 

120 
21 

4 

83 

14 

3 

99 

7 
3 

19 
11 

1 

1 
0 
0 

1 
3 
0 

145 

- 

109 

31 

1 

4 

!    39 

100 

75 

21 

1 

3 

37 

- 

60 

21 

6 

9 

5.     Four  or  More  Dwelling  Units 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


47 

5 
3 

86 
9 

5 

35 

2 
2 

9 
0 
1 

1 
2 
0 

2 

1 
0 

55 

- 

39 

10 

3 

3 

15 

100 

71 

19 

5 

5 

33 

_ 

57 

15 

25 

14 

B.     If  All  Parcels  Are  Absentee-Owned 


1.     Total  All  Parcels 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


274 

65 

192 

77 

2 

3 

87 

21 

22 

48 

3 

14 

59 

14 

49 

10 

0 

0 

420 

- 

263 

135 

5 

17 

- 

100 

63 

32 

1 

4 

46 

_ 

70 

36 

14 

14 
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Table  XXII  (Continued) 


2.     One  Dwelling  Unit 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


Total 

Con 

diti 

on 

Percent  of 

Number   Not  Feasible 

2 

3 

4 

5 

94 

68 

53 

41 

0 

0 

25 

18 

4 

14 

0 

7 

20 

14 

15 

5 

0 

0 

139 

- 

72 

60 

0 

7 

!    33 

100 

52 

43 

0 

5 

67 

_ 

89 

71 

0 

18 

3.     Two  Dwelling  Units 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


37 

10 

8 

67 
18 
15 

28 

1 
6 

9 

6 
2 

0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 

55 

- 

35 

17 

0 

3 

13 

100 

64 

31 

0 

5 

39 

_ 

80 

22 

0 

19 

4.     Three  Dwelling  Units 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


100 

59 

80 

18 

1 

1 

45 

27 

15 

26 

1 

3 

24 

14 

22 

2 

0 

0 

169 

- 

117 

46 

2 

4 

40 

100 

70 

27 

1 

2 

43 

_ 

64 

32 

12 

9 

5.     Four  or  More  Dwelling  Units 


Increased  debt  service  only 
Mortgage  ratio  too  high  only 
Both 

Total 

Percent  of  Not  Feasible 

Percent  of  Class 


43 

7 
7 

76 
12 
12 

31 
2 

6 

9 
2 

1 

1 
2 
0 

2 

1 
0 

57 

- 

39 

12 

3 

3 

14 

100 

69 

21 

5 

5 

34 

M 

57 

18 

25 

14 
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of  heat  or  plumbing  or  improvement  in  electrical  wiring  must  be  made 
by  licensed  craftsmen,    a  number  of  the  improvements  can  be  undertaken 
by  relatively  unskilled  labor.     It  is  possible,    for  instance,   that  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  paint  their  apartments  if  the  landlord  would  supply  the 
paint;     both  parties  would  gain  by  this  arrangement  in  the  improvement 
of  the  living  quarters.      To  the  extent  that  such  work  is  done   by  either 
owner-occupants  or  tenants  and  the  money  outlay  for  repairs  minimized, 
the  size  of  mortgage  needed  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  debt 
service  will  be  lessened.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  to  which 
this  will  occur,    or  the  precise  effect  this  will  have  on  debt  service.     Ob- 
visouly,    any  lessening  of  this  charge  will  serve  to  make  rehabilitation 
of  the  properties  more  feasible. 

Feasibility  of  Including  Exterior  Work 

The  cost  estimates  upon  which  the  consideration  of  financial 
feasibility  were  based  included  only  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  to 
raise  the  structures  to  code  standards.     If  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
neighborhood  is  to  reflect  the  structural  improvements,    some  expenditures 
would  have  to  be  made  for  additional  exterior  repairs  or  landscaping.      The 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  $500  per 
structure  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  appearance  of  the  area  to  an 
acceptable  state.     If  this  expenditure  were  included  in  the  mortgage,   an 
additional  debt  service  of  $3  per  structure  would  result.     Such  an  increase, 
amounting  to  less  than  75  cents  per  unit  in  the  largest  structures,    could 
probably  be  absorbed  by  the  tenants  or  landlords  of  parcels  containing 
four  or  more  units.      For  those  with  one  to  three  units,    this  increased 
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debt  would  cause  the  FHA  Section  220  debt  service  to  be  higher  than 
current  debt  service  for  an  additional  43  parcels  (Table  XXIII). 

Effect  of  Increased  Tax  Assessment 


There  is  one  additional  factor  which  must  be  considered.     Since 
we  have  assumed  that  rehabilitation  adds  to  the  value  of  the  structure  an 
amount  equal  to  its  cost,    it  is  possible  that  without  special  arrangement 
having  been  made,    the  assessment  for  real  estate  taxes  might  also  rise 
by  an  equal  amount.      The  City  of  Boston,    however,    has  recognized  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  renewal  and  has  adopted  an  "official  policy... 
to  treat  the  type  of  modernization  items   listed  ...    as  merely  normal 

maintenance  and  repair  -  with  no  effect  on  valuation  for  assessment  pur- 

3/ 
poses,    except  to  maintain  value.  "—    The  items  listed  therein  include 

substantially  all  the  repairs  necessary  to  bring  the  structures  in  the  Washing 
ton  Park  area  up  to  code  standards.     It  can  be  assumed,   therefore,   that 
the  renewal  program  will  not  be  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  effect  of  increased  tax  assessments  upon  the  financial  feasibility 
of  rehabilitation. 

The  great  advantage  to  the  program  which  results  from  the  city's 
policy  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  opposite  policy, 
of  increasing  assessments  by  the  costs  or  repairs.     If  this  were  done, 
housing  costs  would  increase  not  only  by  the  additional  debt  service,    but 
also  by  the  rise  in  the  real  estate  tax  payment.     Based  upon  the  costs  of 
rehabilitating  frame  structures,    the  monthly  increase  for  parcels  con- 


3/      Home  Improvements  You  Can  Make  With  No  Tax  Increase,    Urban 
Renewal  Information  Booklet  No.    1,    published  for  the  City  of  Boston  by 
the  Boston  College  Seminar  Research  Bureau. 
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Table  XXIII 

Additional  Number  of  Structures  Whose  FHA  220  Debt  Service 

Will  Exceed  Current  Debt  Service  if  the  Cost  of 

Exterior  Work  is  Included  in  Mortgage 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Condition 


Total 


Number  of  Dwelling  Units 
One  Two  Three 


Four 
or  more 


2 

3 


16 
21 

1 
5 


Total 


43 


14 


20 
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taining  one  to  three  dwelling  unit9  would  range  from  $3  to  $52.      For 
parcels  containing  four  or  more  units,    the  increase  per  dwelling  unit 
would  be  from  $3  to  $17  (Table  XXIV).     Such  an  increase  would  be  a 
serious  block  to  renewal.     For  two-thirds  of  the  parcels,    the  increased 
costs  of  carrying  the  mortgages  would  be  higher  than  current  costs  or, 
if  the  property  is  now  not  mortgaged,    monthly  payments  of  more  than 
$10  per  dwelling  unit    would  result  (Table  XXV).     This  includes  all 
but  two  of  the  properties  in  condition  2,    four-fifths  of  those  in  condition  3, 
and  half  of  those  in  condition  4.     It  is  evident  that  tax  assessment  policies 
can  significantly  affect  the  program  by  encouraging  or  penalizing  those 
who  rehabilitate  their  properties  in  response  to  the  city's   renewal  effort. 

Attitude  of  Lending  Institutions 

For  those   structures  in  which  the  new  mortgage -value   ratio  is 
not  too  high  nor  the  new  debt  service  too  great  to  carry,    it  is  necessary 
that  owners  find  sources  of  mortgage  loans  if  they  are  to  finance  the 
proposed  rehabilitation.     It  is  important  also  that  these  sources  be 
regular  lending  institutions.     Non-institutional  lenders  in  older  areas 
such  as  Washington  Park  typically  make  loans  only  for  short  terms  and 
at  high  rates  of  interest. 

At  the  present  time,    established  lending  institutions  hold  a     sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  mortgages  on  properties  in  the  renewal  area. 
The  number  of  acquisitions  which  have  been  financed  through  a  mortgage, 
however,    and  the  percentage  of  mortgages  made  by  lending  institutions 
has   sharply  decreased  since   1954  (Table  XXVI).     In  view  of  the  drop  in 
price  which  has  already  been  described,    it  is  not  unexpected  to  find  that 
the  annual  average  number  of  residential  properties  purchased  in  the  area, 
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Table  XXIV 


Average  Rise  in  Taxes  Resulting  from  Adding 
Cost  of  Rehabilitation  to  Assessed  Value 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Condition  Number  of  Dwelling  Units 

One  Two  Three  Four  or  more 

Month    Year       Month    Year       Month    Year       Month    Year 

(per  d.  u.  ) 

2  $  34   $405   $  41   $495   $  52   $618   $  17   $201 

3  21    252     23    273     25    299      8    101 

4  9    109      9    111      19    231      7     78 

5  3     35      4     52      7     81      2     27 


Note:  Tax  rate  is  $100.  70  per  $1000  of  assessed  value. 
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Table  XXV 


Structures  in  Which  Ratio  of  FHA  220  Debt  Service  Plus 
Increased  Real  Estate  Tax  Bill  Would  Exceed  Current 
Debt  Service  plus  Current  Real  Estate  Tax  Bill  or  Where 
the  Debt  Service  on  Unencumbered  Parcels  Would  be 
More  than  $10  per  Dwelling  Unit  per  Month 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Condition 


One 


Number  of  Dwelling  Units 


Two 


Three 


Four  or  more 


Number  Number  Number  Number 

Total         with  Total  with  Total  with  Total  with 

in  1.00+        in  1.00+  in  1.00+  in  1.00+ 

Group       Ratio         Group  Ratio  Group  Ratio  Group  Ratio 


2 

81 

81 

44 

44 

183 

183 

68 

66 

3 

85 

85 

76 

60 

145 

103 

67 

52 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

17 

12 

12 

4 

5 

39 

1 

16 

6 

44 

14 

22 

4 

Total         207 


167 


140 


111 


389 


212 


169 


126 
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Table  XXVI 


Date  of  Acquisition  of  Properties  by  Current  Owners, 
By  Number  of  Dwelling  Units  in  Property 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 


Date  of 
Acquisition 


Number  of  Dwelling  Units 
Total  One  Two  Three 


Four 
or  more 


Prior  to  1945  481  113  86  192  90 

1945-49  239  58  30  109  42 

1950-54  283  64  60  112  47 

1955-59  233  57  36  101  39 


1960-61 

(First  3  months 
of  1961  only)  41  15  3  15 


Total  1277  307  215  529  226 
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which  reached  a  post-war  high  of  57  in  the  five-year  period  from   1950 
to   1954,    dropped  to  47  per  year  in  the  next  five-year  period,    and  was 
down  to  33  per  year  in  I960  and  the  first  quarter  of  1961.      This  drop 
has  been  entirely  in  the  9ale  of  multi-family  units;    the  number  of 
single -family  units  which  changed  hands  has  remained  at  an  annual 
average  of  12  to   13  since  World  War  II. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  acquisitions  decreased,   the 
proportion  financed  by  lending  institutions  dropped  from  almost  nine- 
tenths  in   1950-54  to  less  than  two-thirds  since  that  period  (Table  XXVII). 
In  absolute  numbers,    the  participation  of  these  institutions  in  the  Washing- 
ton Park  mortgage  market  has  almost  stopped.     Since  World  War  II, 
approximately  a  quarter  of  the  five  hundred  transactions  of  which  we 
have  a  record  were  financed  by  savings  banks,    but  only  one  of  the   121 
mortgages  they  hold  was  acquired  in   I960  or  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 
Savings  banks,    cooperatives,    and  savings  and  loan  associations  together 
averaged  between  25  and  30  mortgages  a  year  between   1945  and   1955, 
but  made  only   14  of  which  we  have  a  record  in   I960  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1961.     Since  our  records  refer  only  to  price  and  mortgage  of  the  last 
acquisition  of  a  property,    these  figures  tend  to  understate  the  number 
of  mortgages  taken  in  earlier  years  so    that  the  change  may  be  even 
greater  than  indicated.      Part  of  the  decline  in  the  past  few  months  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  renewal  program  in  Roxbury  was 
announced  in   1959  and  the  survey  and  planning  stage  began  in  July  I960. 
The  uncertainty  concerning  the  disposition  of  specific  properties  may 
have  contributed  to  the  reluctance  of  lending  institutions  to  participate 
in  the  local  mortgage  market. 
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Table  XXVII 


Number  of  Acquisition  and  Total  Mortgage  Amount 
of  Most  Recent  Purchase  of  Property,    by  Type  of  Mortgagee 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1945-61* 


Number  Acquired 


Total 

Type  of 

Mortgage 

1945- 

1950- 

1955- 

1960- 

Mortgagee 

Amount 

Total 

1949 

1954 

1959 

1961 

Savings  Bank 

$1,039,600 

121 

34 

40 

46 

1 

Cooperative 

877,600 

163 

59 

72 

24 

8 

Savings  and  Loan 

742,500 

103 

44 

36 

18 

5 

Insurance  Co. 

8,000 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Commercial  Bank 

2,800 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Individual 

138,800 

22 

4 

7 

11 

- 

Individual  Seller 

310,000 

62 

19 

10 

25 

8 

Other 

120, 700 

25 

5 

3 

15 

2 

N.  A. 

126,300 

23 

11 

6 

6 

_ 

Total 


$3,366,300        521 


178 


174 


145 


24 


January  1945   -  April   1961 


Note:      This  table  includes  all  acquisitions  of  properties  by  purchasers 
who  still  own  the  property,   on  which  a  mortgage  was  taken  at 
the  time  of  acquisition.     Excluded  are  properties  which  were 
mortgaged  after  acquisition,    or  acquisitions  for  which  either 
the  price  or  mortgage  amount  was  not  available. 
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At  the  same  time,   the  terms  of  those  mortgages  which  have 
been  made  do  not  seem  to  have  become  more  stringent.      The  equity- 
required  of  purchasers  has  not  increased  (Table  XXVIII).     On  the  con- 
trary,   substantially  larger  proportions  of  the  loans  on  properties  in 
all  size  groups  except  single -family  units  were  made  at  90  percent  or 
more  of  consideration.      This,    in  considerable  measure,    represents 
an  increased  proportion  of  VA-guaranteed  mortgages,    indicating  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  lending  institutions  to  make  conventional 
loans. 

A  series  of  interviews  were  held  with  officials  of  lending  insti- 
tutions in  the  Boston  area  and  real  estate  brokers  within  the   renewal 
area  itself  in  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  local 
situation  than  is  possible  from  statistics  alone.     Although  there  were 
some  differences  among  them,    of  course,    they  were  nevertheless  in 
substantial  agreement  concerning  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  institutional 
financing  for  purchase  or  repair.     A  primary  problem  noted  by  both 
the  brokers  and  bankers  is  that  of  obtaining  fire  and  casualty  insurance 
in  the  area.     Although  they  are  aware  of  the  efforts  the  city  administra- 
tion has  made  to  persuade  insurance  companies  to  eliminate   so-called 
red-line  districts,    no  significant  easing  of  the  difficulties  has  been 
found.     Insurance  can  sometimes  not  be  obtained  at  all,    sometimes  only 
from  Lloyd's  of  London  at  greatly  increased  rates  over  those  charged 
by  domestic  companies.     This  difficulty,    however,    is  only  a  sympton 
resulting  from  the  low  quality  of  housing  and  environmental  conditions. 
So  long  as  proper  maintenance  remains  a  problem  in  occupied  struc- 
tures and  vandalism  of  vacant  buildings  continues,    insurance  and  lend- 
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Table  XXVIII 

Number  of  Parcels  by  Ratio  of  Mortgage  to  Consideration 
For  Parcels  Purchased  by  Current  Owners  with  Mortgages 
at  Time  of  Acquisition,    by  Year  of  Sale  and  Number 
of  Dwelling  Units  in  Parcel 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1945-61* 


Ratio 


Number  of  Dwelling  Units  and  Year  of  Sale 


Total 


One 


Two 


Four 
Three  or  more 


1945-    1945-    1955-      1945-    1955-    1945-    1955-1945-1955-1945-1955 
1961       1954      1961        1954      1961       1954      1961     1954     1961     1954     1961 


Under  .50         17  11 


1 


] 


1 


.  50  -  .66  49         33  16 


15 


.67   -  .  89        224       168  56 


42  22         33 


62         20         31  11 


.  90  &  over    222       133  89 


28 


16         23 


11         67         47  15  15 


Total 


512       345        167  81  48         63  17       149         71         52         31 


* January  1945  -  April  196 1 
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ing  institutions  will  be  equally  reluctant  to  accept  customers  in  the  area. 

If  the  renewal  program  is  to  obtain  the  full  support  that  it  re- 
quires from  financial  institutions  in  order  to  be  successful,    it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  convinced  that  investment  in  the  area  is   sound.      The 
willingness  of  the  government  itself  to  invest  in  improved  facilities, 
such  as  streets  and  lighting,    and  to  provide  additional  amenities,    such 
as  schools,    playgrounds  and  parks,    will  constitute  important  evidence 
that  the  physical  quality  of  the  area  will  indeed  be  improved.      Further, 
insofar  as  their  reluctance  to  make  loans  in  the  area  arises  from  a  fear 
of  loss  because  of  default  and  because  of  a  shrinkage  in  the  market  value 
of  the  equity,    widespread  availability  of  FHA  220  loans,    in  which  the 
federal  government  insures  them  against  los3,    will  undoubtedly  afford 
the  mortgagee  considerable  reassurance. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,    FNMA  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vanced commitment     to  home  financing  institutions  to  purchase  FHA 
loans  and  mortgages  made  in  conjunction  with  the  renewal  program. 
With  such  arrangements  available,    local  lenders  need  not  tie  up  large 
amounts  of  their  capital  in  any  specific  renewal  area  should  they  be 
hesitant  to  do  so. 

The  principal  type  of  mortgage  lending  institution  in  the  Boston 
area  has  already  indicated  its  willingness  to  participate  actively  in  the 
urban  renewal  program.  In  the  spring  of  1961,  the  Boston  savings 
banks  announced  that  a  $20  million  fund  had  been  established  to  finance 
rehabilitation  and  building  loans,  and  that  additional  amounts  if  needed 
would  be  added  to  the  total  as  the  program  progressed.  Boston  is  one 
of  the  few  areas  in  which  this  degree  of  interest  has  been  demonstrated 
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by  the  established  home  financing  institutions.      To  the  extent  that  this 
can  be  considered  an  index  of  the  willingness  of  the  banks  to  partici- 
pate in  the  initial  stages  of  the   renewal  effort,    one  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainties that  usually  confront  this  program  in  other  cities  has  been  re- 
moved. 

The  Write-Down  Necessary 

The  results  of  the  inability  to  rehabilitate  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  structures  are  not  limited  to  the  direct  effect  on  the  particular 
buildings,    nor  to  the  indirect  effect  on  other  owners  who  might  be  re- 
luctant to  undertake  improvement  of  their  buildings  unless  they  knew 
that  all  dwellings  in  the  area  would  be  similarly  improved.      They  might, 
in  fact,    not  be  able  to  do  so  even  if  not  reluctant.     Since  the  willingness 
of  financial  institutions  to  make  loans  in  the  area  and  of  FHA  to  insure 
them  under  Section  220  or  any  other  sections  of  the  Housing  Act  depend 
upon  their  belief  that  the  area  as  a  whole  will  be  upgraded,    inability  to 
rehabilitate  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  structures  could  seriously 
jeopardize  the  ability  to  finance  improvement  of  all  the  rest. 

The  definition  of  feasibility  used  here,    of  course,    is     rigorous, 
insofar  as  it  does  not  permit  any  increase  in  rents  or  housing  costs  for 
dwelling  units  in  the  three -fifths  of  the  structures  which  are  now  mort- 
gaged,   and  increases  of  not  more  than  $10  per  month  for  dwelling  units 
in  the  two-fifths  of  the  structures  that  now  are  not  subject  to  charges 
for  debt  service.      This  definition,    of  course,    could  be  relaxed  to  per- 
mit greater  increases  of  whatever  amount  is  desired.     On  paper,   this 
academic  exercise  would  show  a  greater  feasibility.     In  view  of  their 
low  incomes  and  the  high  proportion  of  their  income  now  spent  for  rent, 
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however,    it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  changed  definition  would  be  a  realistic 
reflection  of  the   rent-paying  ability  of  the  present  residents.     If  a  market 
demand  for  accommodations  at  a  higher  rental  did  arise  in  the  area  after 
renewal,    it  would  come  for  the  most  part  from  families  not  now  living 
there.     This  outcome  is  by  no  means  certain  in  view  of  the  current  repu- 
tation of  the  area  and  its   surrounding  neighborhoods.     Nor  would  it  be- 
completely  desirable.     Under  the  plan  to  clear  the  worst  of  the  buildings 
and  those  on  sites  needed  for  community  facilities,    a  number  of  the 
current  residents  will  face  a  problem  of  finding  new  homes.     Complicated 
both  by  their  low  income  and  by  discrimination  against  them  in  the  housing 
market  because  of  their  race,    at  best  their  relocation  to  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  at  rents  they  can  afford  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.     If  a  general 
rise  in  rents  in  the  area  added  a  substantial  number  to  those  seeking 
new  homes,    satisfactory  relocation  would  be  almost  impossible. 

This  problem,    of  course,    is  completely  analogous  to  that  normally 
faced  by  the  Redevelopment  Authority  when  it  buys  properties  at  a  cost 
too  high  for  their  proposed  reuse,    clears  the  land,    and  sells  it  to  other 
owners  at  the  fair  value  for  the  desired  use,    with  the  difference  in  value 
absorbed  by  federal  and  local  contributions.     In  this  case,   the  desired 
use  requires  not  clearance  by  rehabilitation;    the  extent  of  the  write-down 
necessary  is  that  required  to  reduce  an  FHA  220  mortgage  to  an  amount 
which  could  be  carried  with  no  increase  in  debt  service  (or  less  than  $10 
per  month  per  dwelling  unit  if  the  property  now  carries  no  debt  service), 
and  with  a  mortgage-to-value  ratio  permitted  under  the  FHA  regulations. 

The  costs  of  such  a  write-down  are  not  prohibitive.     If  mortgages 
on  all  the  properties  whose  rehabilitation  is  not  now  feasible  were  reduced 
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to  the    amount  which  would  make  rehabilitation  financially  feasible,    in 
terms  of  the  stipulations  presented  above,   the  total  subsidy  required 
would  be  in  the  order  of  $500,  000  to  $1,  000,  000.     An  additional  $100,  000 
to  $200,  000  might  be  required  to  bring  mortgages  within  a  permissible 
mortgage-to-value  ratio.      For  a  maximum  of  $1,  200,  000,    then,    and 

possibly  considerably  less,    the  Authority  could  make  feasible  the  rehabi- 

4/ 
litation  of  approximately  four  hundred  properties.—       This  figure  might 

be  compared  with  the  cost  of  rehousing  in  public  housing  for  which  many 
of  the  occupants  of  these  structures  would  be  eligible.      The  cost  of  these 
units  in  the  Boston  area  has  averaged  between  $12,  000  and  $15,  000,    with- 
out land.     For  the  same  $1,  200,  000,    possibly  85  or  90  public  housing  units 
could  be  built,    and  a  continuing  subsidy  of  part  of  their  rent  would  there- 
after be  necessary.     With  rehabilitation,    after  the  write-down,    market 
rent  would  be  paid  and  normal  costs,    including  taxes,    would  be  met. 


4/      The  necessary  amount  of  the  write-down  to  make  the   rehabilitation 
of     residential  structures  feasible  in  accordance  with  the  definitions  pre- 
sented above  was  estimated  in  the  following  fashion.      Where  the  debt 
service  necessary  to  carry  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  mortgage  plus 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  structure  to  place  it  in  compliance  with  the 
various  housing  codes  exceeded  the  current  debt  service,   the  amount  of 
the  excess  was  translated  into  the  capital  mortgage   sum  that  the  excess 
could  carry.      For  example,    if  a  given  structure  showed  a  debt  service 
after  rehabilitation  that  was  $6  higher  than  the  current  debt  service,    the 
required  capital  subsidy  was  estimated  to  be  $1,  000,    because  $6  a  month 
is  roughly  the  level  payment  needed  to  amortize  $1,  000  at  the  FHA  220 
rate  of  5   1/4  percent  interest  plus    1/2  percent  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
mium for  thirty  years.     Since  these  calculations  were  based  upon 
aggregate  distributions  expressed  in  class  intervals,    alternate  assump- 
tions were  made  regarding  the  location  of  the  observations  within  the 
interval  in  order  to  obtain  a  range  of  estimates.     For  the  lower  estimate, 
it  was  assumed  that  all  observations  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  interval, 
and  for  the  upper  range  of  the  estimate,    it  was  assumed  that  all  estimates 
were  at  the  top  of  the  interval. 
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Any  of  a  number  of  procedures  might  be  adopted.     After  acquisi- 
tion,  they  might  be  sold  to  a  new  owner  under  an  agreement  requiring  the 
desired  standard  of  repair,    or  the  Authority  could  itself  rehabilitate  the 
structures  and  sell  them  to  new  owners  after  their  repair.      Some  or  all 
of  the  structures  might  also  be  sold  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
which  is  equipped  to  undertake  their  rehabilitation,    and  which  could  then 
either  sell  them  or  rent  them  at  a  rental  which  would  cover  all  costs. 
Operation  by  the  Housing  Authority  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  some 
type  of  rent  control.     Otherwise,    an  agreement  would  have  to  be  reached 
with  new  owners  on  the  amount  of  rent  which  could  be  charged.      FHA 
experience  with  the  control  of  rents  in  units  financed  under  Section  207 
might  be  valuable  in  this  regard. 

The  existence  of  such  procedures  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Authority  to  carry  them  out  might  in  itself  reduce  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  their  use.     Insofar  as  owners  may  have  received  a  more  than 
adequate  return  from  their  properties,    they  might  be    '  Hling  to  absorb 
the  increased  debt  service  rather  than  raising  rent,    or  to  finance  the 
repairs  in  other  ways  than  through  a  new  mortgage.     Such  a  willingness 
would  be  increased  if  they  were  faced  with  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
housing  code  and  the  probability  that  if  they  did  not  meet  legal  standards, 
their  properties  would  be  acquired  by  the  Authority.      This  would  be  parti- 
cularly true  if  the  fair  market  value  which  was  paid  on  condemnation  was 
based  not  only  on  the  returns  on  their  investment,    but  also,    as  is  true 
in  some  jurisdictions,    with  a  view  to  the  cost  of  bringing  the  property 
into  conformity  with  the  law. 
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Acquisition  of  owner-occupied  properties,    which  by  law  could 
not  be  sold  back  at  a  write-down  to  the  present  owner,    might  well  be 
considered  contrary  to  desirable  social  policy.     If  the  financial  re- 
sources and  current  income  of  an  owner-occupant  is  insufficient  to 
finance  repairs  which  will  bring  his  home  into  conformity  with  legal 
standards  and  to  continue  to  maintain  it  at  such  a  standard,    his  problem 
would  have  to  be  met  through  a  welfare  payment  or  some  other  form  of 
subsidy  not  currently  available  to  the  Authority.     Owner-occupied  pro- 
perties form  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  in  the  area.      While  the 
proportion  among  those  whose  rehabilitation  is  not  financially  feasible 
is  not  known,    it  is  undoubtedly  not  high.     Although  a  problem  to  which 
the  Authority  must  try  to  find  a  solution,    it  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  jeopardize  the  renewal  program. 
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Chapter  IV 

The  Demand  for  New  Construction 

The  estimates  of  potential  demand  for  new  housing  and  the 
probable  rate  of  market  absorption  in  the  Washington  Park  urban  re- 
newal area  have  been  derived  in  order  to  provide  some  guides  to  de- 
cisions  regarding  the  number,   type,    and  size  of  new  dwelling  units 
which  may  be  erected  on  vacant  sites  or  in  sections  that  now  contain 
structures  that  are  beyond  repair. 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Area 


The  renewal  area  is  located  within  convenient  travel  distance 
of  Boston's  central  district  and  of  other  areas  of  employment.     Wash- 
ington Park  itself  is  a  pleasant  open  space  and  provides  a  neighborhood 
asset  attractive  to  potential  home  seekers.     Offsetting  these  positive 
attributes  is  the  general  lack  of  community  facilities  and  the  depressed 
atmosphere  of  much  of  the  community.      These  deterrents  to  demand 
will  undoubtedly  be  removed  as  the  renewal  program  progresses. 

The  most  serious  limitation  on  the  demand  for  new  housing 
in  the  Washington  Park  renewal  area  is  the  fact  that  the  market  is 
narrowly  circumscribed.     Because  of  the  social  composition  of  the 
area,    it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  a  token  number  of  new  units  will 
be  occupied  by  white  families,    and  virtually  all  of  the  demand,   there- 
fore,   will  come  from  the  nonwhite  sector  of  the  population.      Previous 
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experience  with  areas  of  this  type  in  other  cities  indicates  that  white 
demand  declines  sharply  when  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  a  given 
housing  market  rises  rapidly  and  reaches  the  levels  typical  of  the 
Washington  Park  area  today.     Our  preliminary  observations  indicate 
that  despite  the  assurances  of  open  occupancy  in  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  a  general  public  disapproval  of  discrimination,    Negro  housing 
opportunities  are  indeed  limited.      This  is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
income  status  of  the  nonwhite  population  as  well  as  a  reflection  of  com- 
munity behavior  patterns,   which  militate  against  the  entry  of  even  mid- 
dle class  Negroes  into  areas  entirely  occupied  by  white  families.     The 
renewal  of  the  Washington  Park  area  may  provide  one  of  the  few  sec- 
tions in  which  new  residential  structures  will  be  affirmatively  avail- 
able to  nonwhites.      The  ensuing  analysis,    therefore,   has  been  limited 
to  this  sector  of  the  city's  population. 

Incremental  and  Replacement  Demand 

The  Boston  metropolitan  area  has  experienced  an  increase  of 
almost  60  percent  in  its  Negro  population  over  the  past  decade.      The 
major  portion  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  City  of  Boston 
where  the  Negro  population  rose  by  25,800  persons  and  10,  300  house- 
holds (Tables  XXIX  and  XXX).     Demographic  data  indicate  that  the  rise 
has  been  consistent,    and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend 
will  continue,    at  least  for  the  next  few  years.     Even  during  the   reces- 
sions of  the  1950s,   there  appears  to  have  been  little  abatement  in  the 
i  nmigration  of  nonwhites. 

In  addition  to  the  incremental  housing  requirements  of  1,  030 
per  annum  due  to  population  growth,    there  will  be  a  replacement  demand 
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Table  XXIX 

Nonwhite  Population,  Boston  City  and  Metropolitan  Area 

1950  and  I960 


1960 


Boston  City 


Percent       Percent 
Number      of  City        of  SMA 


68,500         9.8 


77.8 


SMSA 


Number       Percent 


88,000 


3.4 


1950 


42,700         5.3 


76.7 


55,700  2.4 


Change  1950-60      25,800 


+  60.4 


32,300      +58.0 
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Table  XXX 


Nonwhite  Households,  Boston  City  and  Metropolitan  Area 

1950  and  I960 


Boston 

City 

SMSA 

Percent 

Percent 

An 

Number 

of  Total 

Number 

of  Total 

Owner-Occupant 

3,397 

15.7 

5,465 

20.  7 

Renter 

1.8,219 

84.3 

20,921 

79.3 

Total 

21,616 

100.0 

26,386 

100.0 

1950 


Owner -Occupant 

1,580 

13.9 

2,839 

19.6 

Renter 

9,757 

86.  1 

11,663 

80.4 

Total 


11,337 


100.0 


14,502 


100.0 


Change  1950-60 


10,279 


+   90.7 


11,884 


+   81.9 
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as  a    result  of  the  demolition  of  approximately  350  units  per  annum  now 
occupied  by  nonwhite  families.     This  will  come  about  as  the  result  of 
clearance  due  to  the  highway  program,   as  well  as  to  urban  renewal 
activity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  5,000  units  will  be 
demolished  in  the  City  of  Boston  because  of  highway  and  other  major 
public  programs  undertaken  in  the  next  ten  years.     If  the  occupants  of 
these  units  are  divided  in  accordance  with  the  I960  population  distribu- 
tion,   it  can  be  expected  that  roughly  ten  percent  of  this  total  will  consist 
of  nonwhite  households.     Since  these  units  will  tend  to  be  in  the  older 
and  lower  quality  sections  of  the  housing  stock,    the  ratio  is  more  likely 
to  be  closer  to  25  percent.     The  higher  estimate  also  takes  into  account 
the  possibility  that  highway  clearance  and  urban  renewal  in  peripheral 
cities  and  towns  will  result  in  some  Negroes  who  are  now  residents  of 
these  areas  moving  to  Boston.     One-quarter  of  5,  000  units  divided  by 
ten  years  yields  a  replacement  demand  from  this  sector  of  125  units 
per  year. 

Some  demolition  will  also  take  place  in  the  Washington  Park 
renewal    area.     Slated  for  removal  are  305  frame  and  50  brick  struc- 
tures which  are  considered  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  to 
be  beyond  repair.     In  addition,   approximately  45  residential  structures 
will  be  demolished  because  they  cannot  be  rehabilitated  economically 
or  because  the  site  on  which  they  stand  is  scheduled  for  some  other 
type  of  public  or  private  improvement.     In  total,   therefore,    400  resi- 
dential structures  in  the  Washington  Park  Renewal  Area  will  go.     In 
order  to  estimate  the  number  of  Negro  families  that  now  occupy  these 
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units,    the  following  steps  were  taken.     It  was  found  in  the  I960  Census 
that  approximately  46    percent  of  the  substandard  units  are  occupied  by 
nonwhites.     Assume  then  that  of  the  355  structures  scheduled  for  demoli- 
tion roughly  half,    or   178,    will  be  occupied  by  nonwhite  households.      Of 
the  45  structures  that  will  be  removed  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  physical  plan,    32  structures,    or  70  percent,    are  assumed  to  be 
occupied  by  nonwhites,    a  ratio  typical  of  the  Washington  Park  area  as 
a  whole.      Combining  these  two  calculations  we  can  estimate,    therefore, 
that  210  structures  which  will  ultimately  be  demolished  are  occupied  by 
Negro  families.     The  average  number  of  housing  units  per  structure  in 
I960  in  the  Washington  Park  area  was  2.44.     Applying  this  figure  to  the 
210  structures  yields  an  estimate  of  roughly  500  Negro  households  that 
will  require  replacement  for  their  present  accommodations  over  the  next 
five-year  period.      This  then  produces  another  component  of  the  replace- 
ment demand  equal  to  approximately  100  units  per  year.      Let  us  assume 
further  that  other  renewal  programs  in  progress  during  that  period  will 
yield  a  somewhat  higher  replacement  demand  of  125  units  per  year.     All 
of  these  items  are  summarized  in  Table  XXXI. 

Demand  by  Rent  or  Value 


In  total,    roughly  1,  380  additional  units  will  be  required  on  the 
average  annually  by  Negro  households  for  the  next  five  years.      This 
total  was  then  converted  to  a  demand  schedule  in  which  the  monthly 
rent  or  equivalent  housing  cost  was  indicated.      This  was  done  by  first 
estimating  the  number  of  potential  demanders  in  each  income  class. 
In  1958  and  1959,    a  social  survey  of  the  Roxbury  area  was  conducted 
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Table  XXXI 


Annual  Incremental  and  Replacement  Demand  for 

Nonwhite  Households 

Boston  1961-1966 


Source 


Number  of  Units 


Population  Growth 


1,030 


Replacement  Demand 

Road  Construction  125 

Renewal  in  Washington  Park  100 

Other  Public  Programs  125 


Total 


1,380 
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by  Professor  Morton  Rubin,    Department  of  Sociology,    Northeastern 
University,    which  provided,    among  other  things,    data  on  household 
incomes.      The  sample  of  228  households  was  divided  almost  equally 
between  those  in  "Middle  Roxbury"  (Census  Tract  U-2)  and  those  in 
"Upper  Roxbury"  (Census  Tract  U-5).     The  data  derived  from  the  total 
sample  was  taken  as  indicative  of  the  income  distribution  of  the  Roxbury- 
North  Dorchester  GNRP  and  of  the  housing  demanders  that  could  be 
considered  potential  to  the  area.      The  total  of  1,  380  potential  demanders 
was  then  distributed  in  accordance  with  this  income  distribution  to 
derive  the  estimated  number  in  each  income  class  (Table  XXXII).     On 
the  whole,   the  incomes  were  moderate  or  low.     Almost  30  percent 
were  under  $3,  000  a  year  and  only  14  percent  of  the  households  reported 
$6,  000  and  over.      The  median  was  roughly  $3,  700. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  the  amount  rises,    the  proportion 
of  income  spent  on  housing  tends  to  decline  as  income  increases,    and 
that  within  each  income  class  there  is  considerable  dispersion  in  the 
amount  of  housing  expenditures.     In  order  to  convert  an  income  distri- 
bution into  housing  demand  it  is  necessary,   therefore,    to  determine 
the  characteristic  housing  expenditure  pattern  for  each  income  class. 
For  the  nonwhite  population  of  Boston  this  pattern  was  estimated  by 
combining  the  rent-income  matrix  derived  from  recent  studies  in  the 
general  area  with  1950  and  1956  Census  data  corrected  for  income  and 
price  changes.      The  totals  computed  by  applying  the  income  distribu- 
tion of  potential  demanders  to  the  derived  matrix  are  presented  in 
Table  XXXIII. 

The  resultant  housing  expenditure  distribution  was  then  appor- 
tioned as  between  renters  and  owners,    in  accordance  with  the  general 
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Table  XXXII 


Estimated  Income  Distribution  of  Households  in 
Washington  Park  Renewal  Area 


Percent  of  Number  of 

Income  Class  Total  Households 

Under  $1,  500  10  140 

$l,500-$2,999  19  260 

$3, 000-$4,499  32  440 

$4, 500-$5,  999  25  345 

$6,000  and  over                              14  195 

Total  100  1,380 


Source:  Unpublished  data  based  upon  field  survey  conducted  in 
1958-1959  by  Professor  Morton  Rubin,  Department  of 
Sociology,   Northeastern  University. 
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Table  XXXIII 


Estimated  Annual  Potential  Housing  Demand  by  Rent 
or  Housing  Expenditure  in  Each  Income  Class 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961-1966 


Monthly  Rent  or  Housing  Expenditure 


Income . 
Class 

Total 

Under 
$40 

$40- 
59 

$60- 
79 

$80- 
99 

$100 
and  over 

Under  $1, 500 

140 

70 

49 

17 

3 

1 

$1,  500-$2,999 

260 

70 

112 

60 

13 

5 

$3,000-$4,  499 

440 

78 

176 

132 

40 

14 

$4,500-$5,  999 


345       45 


117 


110 


45 


28 


$6,  000  and  over  195        12 


31 


51 


39 


62 


Total 


1,380     275  485 


370 


140 


110 
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experience  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.     Although  home  ownership 
by  Negro  households  was  only  16  percent  in  the  city,    it  was  21   percent 
in  the  metropolitan  area,   and  it  was  felt  that  the  tenure  pattern  in  the 
Washington  Park  area  after  renewal  would  tend  towards  the  higher  owner- 
occupancy  ratio.     It  was  further  assumed  that  the  owner-occupants 
would  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  higher  rent  expenditure 
classes,    but  that  the  total  would  not  exceed  20  percent.     The  estimated 
price  equivalent  was  calculated  by  assuming  that  the  debt  service  consti- 
tuted two-thirds  of  the  monthly  housing  cost  in  accordance  with  recent 
FHA  experience.      The  debt  service  was  then  converted  to  a  mortgage 
amount  which  was  assumed  to  represent  97  percent  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  house. 

The  demand  schedules  derived  in  this  manner  reveal  that  the 
bulk  of  the  households  will  not  be  able  to  rent  or  purchase  privately  pro- 
vided new  residential  construction  (Table  XXXIV).     Over  four-fifths 
of  the  1,  105  renters  will  require  units  under  $80  a  month  and  only  seven 
percent  will  fall  in  the  $100  and  over  rental  category.     Similarly,    of 
the  275  potential  purchasers,    15  percent  are  expected  to  seek  homes 
in  the  $9,  500  to  $11,  999  range,   and  a  similar  percentage  in  the  $12,  000 
and  over  price  class.      The  requirements  of  those  families  who  cannot 
afford  the  rent  or  price  of  new  construction  will  have  to  be  met  in  the 
older  existing  stock,    either  in  units  now  vacant  or  those  presently 
occupied  by  white  families. 

These  figures  represent  aggregate  incremental  potential  de- 
mand.    Some  of  this  total  will  not  be  realized  because  the  families  pre- 
fer to  live  elsewhere.     In  other  instances,   large  families,    even  those 
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Table  XXXIV 


Annual  Incremental  and  Potential  Replacement  Demand  for 

New  Construction 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area  1961-1966 


Monthly 

Equivalent 
Price 

Total 

Re 

nters 

Rent 

Number 

Percent 

Purchasers 

Under  $40 

Under  $4,  500 

275 

20 

245 

30 

$40  -  $59 

$4, 500-$6, 999 

485 

35 

405 

80 

$60  -  $79 

$7,000-$9,  499 

370 

27 

285 

85 

$80  -  $99 

$9,  500-$ll,  999 

140 

10 

100 

40 

$100  &  over 

$12, 000  &  over 

110 

8 

70 

40 

Total  1,380  100  1,105  275 
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in  the  higher  income  brackets,    will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  rent  or  pur- 
chase new  units  that  are  large  enough  to  provide  for  their  needs.     The 
proportion  of  total  potential  demand  that  can  be  realized  will  depend 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rehabilitation  program  in  the  area  as 
a  whole  proceeds,   the  attractiveness  of  the  units  that  are  provided  and, 
above  all,    the  price  and  rent  distribution  of  new  construction. 

Distribution  by  Number  of  Rooms 

The  usefulnesn  of  a  housing  demand  schedule  is  enhanced  if 
it  can  be  allocated  by  the  size  of  dwelling  units  (number  of  rooms). 
Perhaps,    a  one-room  unit  at  $80  a  month  can,    without  too  much  diffi- 
culty,   be  provided  by  the  private  housing  market.     Should  six  rooms  be 
required  at  that  rental,    it  is  problematical  whether  a  unit  of  standard 
quality  can  be  constructed  without  recourse  to  direct  or  indirect  subsidy. 

In  the  Boston  SMA,   the  average  number  of  rooms  occupied  by 
renters  increases,   but  at  a  declining  rate,   for  each  additional  person 
in  the  household.  —   For  households  consisting  of  a  given  number  of 
persons,    there  is  a  wide  dispersion  in  the  number  of  rooms  occupied. 
For  example,   four  person  households  occupy  five  rooms  on  the  average, 
but  7.  7  percent  of  this  group  occupy  units  of  three  or  less  rooms  while 
29.8  percent  live  in  quarters  consisting  of  six  or  more  rooms.     If  it 
is  assumed  that  the  demanders  will  have  the  same  distribution  of  house- 
hold size  as  the  present  population  of  Washington  Park,    we  can  then 
use  the  NHI  distribution  to  derive  the  dwelling  unit  requirement  by  room 
size.     Thus,    13.  6  percent  of  the  population  consists  of  four  person 


1/  U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census,    1956  National  Housing  Inventory, 

Vol.   Ill,    Part  3,    Table  7,    page  17. 
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households  and  since  there  are   1,  380  units  demanded,    we  may  assume 
that  13.6  percent,    or  approximately  190  of  these  will  be  occupied  by 
households  that  size. 

Applying  the  NHI  distribution  to  this  family  size  group  and  to 
all  others  and  then  summing  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in  each  size 
class  for  all  household  groups  yields  the  room  size  distribution  shown 
in  Table'  XXXV.     Most  of  the  demand  is  for  apartments  of  four  or  more 
rooms  with  one-fifth  of  the  total  requiring  six  or  more  rooms.      The 
demand  for  one  and  two  room  units  is  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total. 
Since  we  do  not  have  the  distribution  of  income  for  each  household  size 
category,    we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  this  figure  is  proportionately 
divided  among  all  households  and,    therefore,    among  all  rent  or  value 
classes. 

At  best,   the  results  of  this  calculation  are  gross  approxima- 
tions.    We  know,   for  example,   that  within  a  given  income  category, 
smaller  families  tend  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  on 
housing.     The  interesting  fact,   however,   is  that  the  total  dollar  outlay 
within  each  income  category  is  approximately  the  same,    regardless 
of  family  size.     This  seeming  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
larger  families  in  each  income  category  consume  a  larger  and  save  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  income.     Nevertheless,   the  larger  house- 
holds tend  to  obtain  larger  dwelling  units,    and  they  do  so  by  purchasing 
rather  than  by  renting  accommodations  and  by  accepting  lower  housing 
standards.     These  lower  standards  are  reflected  in  a  higher  degree 
of  overcrowding  and  in  a  lower  physical  quality  of  the  dwelling  unit 
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Table  XXXV 

Estimated  Distribution  of  Potential  Housing  Demand 
by  Size  of  Household  and  Number  of  Rooms  per  Dwelling  Unit 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961-1966 


Number 

of 
in 

Households 

Rooms  per 
Dwelling 

Dwell 

ing 

Units 

Persons 

Household 

Number 

Percent 

Unit 

Number 

Percent 

1 

240 

17 

2 

330 

24 

1  &  2 

120 

9 

3 

250 

18 

3 

210 

15 

4 

190 

14 

4 

350 

25 

5 

150 

11 

5 

400 

29 

6+ 

220 

16 

6+ 

300 

22 

Total 


1,380 


100 


Total       1,380 


100 
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and  the  structure  itself. — 


Demand  from  Existing  Households 

In  addition  to  the  incremental  and  replacement  demand  analyzed 
above,    if  the  new  development  in  Washington  Park  is  sufficiently  pleas- 
ing,   it  will  be  capable  of  attracting  existing  families  from  their  present 
places  of  residence.      This  section  of  potential  demand  has  been  presented 
separately  because  of  the  greater  uncertainty  associated  with  it.     Newly 
formed  households  and  those  whose  homes  have  been  demolished  must 
find  a  place  to  live.      They  are  actively  in  the  market.     Existing  house- 
holds are  already  accommodated.     To  attract  some  of  these  families, 
there  must  be  a  combination  of  factors  operating  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  generate  pressure  that  has  power  in  the  market  place.     They  must 
either  be  grossly  dissatisfied  with  their  present  dwelling  units  or  greatly 
attracted  by  a  new  opportunity  that  did  not  exist  at  an  earlier  date. 
And  of  course,    the  families  must  have  sufficient  income  to  pay  for  the 
new  quarters.      This  group  of  potential  movers  includes  those  who  now 
occupy  less  expensive  units  but  who  possess  sufficient  income  to  in- 
crease their  housing  expenditures,    those  whose  present  rent  is  the 
same  as  that  charged  for  new  construction  but  who  find  that  the  new  unit 
is  a  superior  product,    and  those  who  wish  to  occupy  larger  (or  smaller) 
accommodations.      The  national  residential  mobility  rate  is  approximately 
20  percent  a  year,    but  the  rate  differs  widely  depending  upon  income 
level,   type  of  family,   age  of  head  of  household,    section  of  the  nation, 


2/  The  documentation  for  the  facts  in  this  paragraph  is  to  be 

found  in  Nelson  N.    Foote  et  al, Housing  Choice  and  Housing  Restraints, 
Part  I,    "Economic  Constraints"  by  Louis  Winnick, 
(New  York:    McGraw  Hill,    I960) 
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and  several  other  important  variables.     The  demand  for  new  construc- 
tion from  existing  households,    in  summary  then,    is  considerably  un- 
certain not  only  because  mobility  depends  upon  the  right  constellation 
of  circumstances,   but  also  because  the  family  always  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  all  the  nuisance  and  expense  of  moving  by  staying  where 
it  is. 

With  all  of  this  lengthy  preliminary,    let  us  now  examine  the 
existing  number  of  Negro  households  that  constitute  potential  demand- 
ers  for  new  homes  or  apartments  in  the  renewal  area.     At  present,    in 
the  City  of  Boston,   there  are  22,000  Negro  households.     If  the  demand 
schedule  characteristic  of  this  group  is  similar  to  that  computed  above 
for  incremental  demand,    18  percent,    or  4,000  households,    will  fall  in 
the  $80  a  month  or  over  rent  or  housing  expenditure  category.     Roughly 
eight  of  the   18  percent  are  large  families  who  will  require  dwelling  units 
of  the  size  which  cannot  be  provided  by  new  construction  at  the  rents 
indicated  because  of  the  current  levels  of  building  costs.      This  leaves 
a  residual  potential  demand  from  this  source  of  2,  200  units  that  can 
be  produced  at  current  supply  costs.     A  large  proportion  of  this  group, 
however,    will  undoubtedly  elect  to  remain  in  its  present  accommoda- 
tions.    If  as  much  as  one-quarter  can  be  attracted  to  new  construction, 
the  total  demand  would  amount  to  approximately  550  units.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  figure  is  the  aggregate  for  all  households  in  the 
city  which  must  be  apportioned  among  all  new  construction  programs 
that  are  made  available  to  them.     If  the  new  construction  in  Washington 
Park  is  extremely  attractive,    it  can  draw  a  substantial  proportion  of 
this  total,   but  if  it  succeeds  in  doing  so,   the  remaining  renewal  areas 
will  perforce  be  confronted  with  a  smaller  potential  demand  schedule. 


Chapter  V 

Selected  Case  Studies 

This  chapter  presents  a  variety  of  hypothetical  cases  of  re- 
habilitation of  residential  structures  in  the  Washington  Park    area. 
Although  the  data  presented  in  each  of  these  cases  is  hypothetical, 
the  information    on  the  household  and  its  history,    and  the  structure 
and  its  present  quality,    are  based  on  actual  records.     The  cases 
themselves   represent  amalgamations  of  a  variety  of  circumstances 
into  a  series  of  typical  or  characteristic  instances.     They  have  been 
presented  to  display  the  types  of  problems  and  relationships  that 
enter  into  the  owner's  consideration  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of  his  structure  in  the  renewal  area. 

Case  A 


This   small,   two  and  one-half-story  house,    like  many  of  its 
neighbors  on  a  quiet  street  in  the  east -central  part  of  the  project 
area,    is  in  deteriorated  condition  despite  the  efforts  of  its  owner- 
occupant.     A  picture  of  what  will  become  of  such  houses,    should 
present  owners  sell  and  move  elsewhere,    can  be  seen  in  the  several 
absentee -owned  structures  on  the  same  street  and  on  seriously 
blighted  streets  nearby.     Built  for  a  single  middle -class  family  of 
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another  era,   Structure  A   today  provides  housing  for  two  families, 
with  the  three  rooms  on  the  top  floor  vacant.     (A  few  years  ago,    the 
third  floor  was  rented,    but  the  third  family  posed  circulation  and  other 
problems  on  the  single  stairway  and  front  door.     These  rooms  are  now 
only  used  for  storage.) 

The  family  of  Dick  and  Martha  T.    own  Structure  A  and  occupy 
the  first  floor.     Originally  from  Mississippi,    the  T. 's  came  to  Boston 
just  after  the  Second  World  War.      Like  many  other  Negro  couples 
arriving  at  that  time,    they  lived  in  crowded  South  End  housing  with  a 
shared  bath  and  poor  heating.     Their  aim  was  to  save  $1000,    and  they 
had  done  that  by  1950.      The  couple  then  debated  as  to  whether  the  sav- 
ings should  be  spent  on  a  car  or  on  a  house,    and  they  looked  at  both. 
When  they  found  Structure  A  for  sale  on  a  then  quiet,    predominantly 
white  street,    they  invested  their  entire  savings  on  the  down  payment. 
The  price  of  the  house  was  $6500;  $1000  down  plus  a  standard  15-year 
mortgage  of  $5500  with  the  Joseph  Warren  Cooperative  Bank.     From 
the  beginning  the  family  invested  a  great  deal  of  money  on  upkeep  and 
improvements  to  the  house,    but  major  repairs  five  years  ago  required 
a  second  mortgage  with  another  bank.     Some  $2500  is  still  outstand- 
ing on  the  second  mortgage.     Mr.   and  Mrs.    T.    estimate  that  they  have 
averaged  about  $100  per  year  on  maintenance  and  another  $300  on  major 
repairs  during  the  past  11  years.     Many  of  the  costly  repairs  have 
been  ill-advised  or  poorly  done,   and  the  T.'s  wish  that  there  had  been 
expert  advice  available  several  years  ago.     Now  they,    especially 
Mr.    T.  ,    are  tired  of  spending  money  on  the  house.     He  gets  mad  every 
time  Mrs.    T.    calls  some  new  defect  to  his  attention,    saying  "something 
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else  to  do  on  this  old  wreck  of  a  house.  " 

Mr.    T's  disillusionment  is  more  with  the  area  than  with 
the  house  itself,    and  the  family  feels  that  the  street  and  the  area 
around  it  are  "getting  bad"  as  houses  become  more  run-down.      "Any- 
body and  everybody"  have  been  moving  into  the  other  end  of  the  street; 
and  "you  can't  get  people  to  clean  up  or  fix  up,    even."     Mr.    T.    is  very 
interested  in  urban  renewal  for  the  Washington  Park  area  and  has 
been  attending  the  community  organization  meetings  recently  at  Free- 
dom House.     Another  problem  is  the  schools.     They  have  a  son  in 
the  fourth  grade  who  has  to  go  to  the  Lewis  school,    normally  a  junior 
high  school  but  now  having  some  "crowded-out"  elementary  grades 
mixed  in.      This  mixture  of  younger  children  with  adolescents  has 
brought  "lots  of  confusion,  "  or  fighting.     Martha  has  had  to  take  time 
off  from  her  job  several  times  during  the  past  year  to  straighten  out 
some  "mess"  at  school. 

Mr.    T.    is  a  construction  worker  making  about  $116  per 
week,    and  Mrs.    T.    makes  about  $50  per  week  at  her  factory  job. 
The  $46  per  month  they  receive  in  rent  for  the  second  floor  brings 
the  monthly  family  income  up  to  about  $765  per  month  on  the  average. 
Each  month  they  spend  $141  on  housing,    including  monthly  bank  pay- 
ment (covering  taxes,    interest  and  principal),    utilities,    insurance, 
maintenance  and  repairs.      Thus  about  18.  5  percent  of  the  T.  1s  income 
goes  into  housing.     Mr.    and  Mrs.    T.   have  been  saving  money  and, 
now  in  their  late  thirties,    would  like  to  move  into  a  better  house  in 
a  better  area.     But  the  say  "there's  no  place  to  go"  in  Boston  and  are 
now  thinking  of  moving  to  another  city. 
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Were  the  T.  's  to  sell  their  house  today,    they  would  very 
likely  have  to  sell  at  a  loss  on  the  original  purchase  price  and  write 
off  all  improvements.     As  they  have  become  aware  of  this,    they  have 
more  and  more  hesitated  to  continue  investment  in  upkeep  of  the  house. 
There  remain  a  number  of  serious  defects  in  Structure  A;     and  there 
is  little  prospect  at  present  that  they  could  be  economically  corrected 
either  by  the  T's  or  a  later  owner. 

With  FHA  220  financing,    it  would  be  possible  to  undertake  all 
of  the  necessary  repairs  without  imposing  any  additional  burdens  on 
this  family.     In  fact,    the  debt  service  would  be  considerably  reduced 
after  the  outstanding  balance  of  each  of  the  remaining  mortgages  plus 
the  cost  of  the  remaining  rehabilitation  were  refinanced  with  the  FHA 
220  mortgage. 

The  first  mortgage  carried  a  face  amount  of  $5500,   was 
originated  in  1950,    and  carried  an  interest  rate  of  5-1/2  percent  for 
15  years.     The  second  mortgage  originated  in  1955,    had  a  term  of  ten 
years,   and  an  interest  rate  of  6  percent.     The  outstanding  balance  as 
of  1961  was  approximately  $1925  for  the  first  mortgage,    and  $1180  for 
the  second  mortgage,    or  a  total  of  $3105.     The  combined  monthly  pay- 
ments for  the  first  and  second  mortgages  amounted  to  $73.     Were  the 
outstanding  mortgage  amounts  added  to  the  rehabilitation  cost  of  $1565, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  code  violations,    the 
total  new  mortgage  of  $4670  would  carry  monthly  payment  of  only  $28. 
If  all  improvements  were  made  instead  of  merely  removing  code  viola- 
tions,  at  a  cost  of  $1965,   and  this  sum  added  to  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage amount,    the  resultant  new  mortgage  of  $5070  would  carry  debt 
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Table  XXXVI 


Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure    A 


Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 


Exterior 


Replace  gutters  and  drainpipes*  $      160* 

Scrape  and  paint  cornices  and  facia  100 

Replace  roof  shingles,    complete*  550* 

Repair  porch  and  stairs,   major*  225* 

Paint  trim,    doors  and  windows*  275* 

Provide  fire  escape*  100* 

Interior 

Convert  electrical  panels  to  60  amp.*  100* 

Paper  and  paint  hall  walls*  80* 

Paint  and  decorate  rear  hall  (1st  floor)  300 


Total  Code  Violations*  $1,565* 

Total  All  Improvements  $1,965 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling*  $      782* 

All  Improvements  per  Dwelling  $      982 

*   Repairs   required  to  bring  the  structure  into 
conformity  with  the  Boston  codes. 
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service  of  $30  a  month  for  interest,    amortization,    and  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium.     It  would  thus  be  possible  for  this  family  to  lighten  its 
housing  burden  and  at  the  same  time  effectuate  all  of  the  necessary 
repairs  once  220  financing  becomes  available  in  the  renewal  area.     In 
fact,   the  reduction  in  debt  service  would  be  so  marked,    that  the  family 
could  undertake  6ome  additional  improvements  in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  property  and  yard  and  still  have  a  reduction  in  monthly  hous- 
ing costs.      This  improvement  in  appearance  in  turn  would  encourage 
voluntary  participation  by  others  on  the  block  in  the  renewal  program. 

Case  B 

This  six-family  brick  structure  is  one  of  several  that  blight 
a  busy  but  otherwise  pleasant  street  in  the  heart  of  the  Washington  Park 
project  area.      These  are  row  houses  of  perhaps   1890  vintage  as  "South 
End  type"  construction  extended  into  this  part  of  Roxbury.     At  the  time 
of  construction,    buildings  like  Structure  B  were  intended  for  people 
with  higher  than  average  incomes.     Despite  obvious  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion,   such  buildings  have  kept  some  status  in  comparison  to  shoddy 
frame  construction  oh  nearby  side  streets. 

Structure  B  is  owned  by  a  Boston  broker  who  specializes  in 
this  type  of  property.     He  has  owned  it  for  many  years,    leasing  apart- 
ments for  three  or  five  years  at  a  time  and  doing  almost  nothing  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  structure.     Janitor  service  is  nominally  provided  and  is 
included  in  rents,    but  one  looks  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the  maintenance 
this  should  imply.     Long-time  residents  of  Structure  B  report  that  they 
have  never  once  seen  the  owner.     Yet  they  fear  him,    saying  that  past 
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requests  for  improvement  to  the  building  have   resulted  in  prolonged 
trouble  to  tenants. 

One  such  family  is  that  of  Ruth  Z,    which  has  lived  in  Structure 
B  since  before  the  Second  World  War.     A  closely-knit  working  class 
Jewish  household,    they  see  themselves  as  the  "last  white  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  "     Ten  years  ago,    there  were  seven  children  being  reared 
by  Mrs.    Z.    in  this  six-room  apartment.     Now  only  the  three  youngest 
of  her  children,   all  adults,    continue  to  live  with  her.     One  of  these 
sons  is  married,    and  his  wife  and  two-year-old  child  also  live  in  the 
apartment.     So  six  people  presently  live  in  the  dwelling.     Mrs.    Z.    has 
no  income  of  her  own,   though  she  had  received  Survivor's  Benefit 
Insurance  until  her  youngest  daughter  became  18  years  old  last  year. 
The  three  working  children  now  pool  part  of  their  respective  incomes 
to  provide  the  necessary  household    support.      The  contract  rent  is  only 
$60  including  heat,    but  utilities  bring  the  monthly  housing  bill  up  to 
$80  per  month.     Mrs.    Z.   herself  has  done  all  the  painting  in  the  apart- 
ment,   but  she  has  let  it  go  for  several  years  now. 

Two  of  Mrs.    Z.  's  sons  are  laborers  and  one  has   recently  ob- 
tained a  job  as  salesman  for  a  food  processing  company.      The  family 
has  long  wanted  to  buy  a  house  but  the  capital  for  a  down  payment  has 
never  been  available.     None  of  the  sons  are  veterans. 

The  Z.   family  will  soon  move  into  a  frame  three-decker  unit 
in  Roslindale  owned  by  the  same  landlord.     They  have  had  to  sign  a 
five-year  lease  for  this  house,   but  then  they  had  signed  a  series  of 
similar  leases  on  their  present  apartment  in  Structure  B.     The  rent  in 
Roslindale  will  be  much  higher  and  they  really  don't  believe  that  it  is 
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as  good  a  structure  as  the  one  in  which  they  presently  reside,    nor  will 
it  be  so  convenient  to  work  and  to  shop.     Members  of  the  Z.    family  say 
frankly  that  the  main  attraction  of  the  house  in  Roslindale  is  that  "there 
will  be  some  whites  around."    None  of  their  former  friends  from  Wash- 
ington Park  will  be  found  in  Roslindale,    as  these  have  moved  to  places 
such  as  Watertown  and  Mattapan.     As  their  Jewish  neighbors  have  moved 
out,    the  Z.    family  became  casually  friendly  with  nearby  Negroes.     They 
were  proud  of  their  tolerance  and  knew  they  couldn't  afford  to  move  out, 
but  now  the  preponderance  of  Negroes  neighbors  has  become  too  much 
for  them. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Z.    family,    ethnic  succession  in  Struc- 
ture B  will  be  complete.     If  events  so  far  are  any  guide,    the  landlord 
will  continue  to  rent  this  deteriorated  structure  to  the  uninformed  on 
the  basis  of  promises,    its  former  condition,    and  locational  advantages 
of  pleasant  surroundings,    until  it  is  finally  declared  unfit  for  habitation. 
So  serious  are  the  defects  in  Structure  B  today  that  its  useful  economic 
and  physical  life  may  have  been  shortened  far  more  than  cither  tenants 
or  landlord  suspect. 

It  would  appear  evident  from  the  past  behavior  of  the  landlord 
that  he  will  not  undertake  any  expenditures  that  cannot  be  recouped  by 
a  rent  increase.     The  financing  of  the  cost  necessary  to  remove  the  code 
violations,    assuming  an  FHA  220  loan,    would  amount  to  $4.  30  per  month 
per  dwelling  unit  or  approximately  $26  per  month  for  the  entire  struc- 
ture.    This  sum  represents  7  percent  of  the  contract  rent,    and  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  gross  rent  collections.     Code  enforcement  would, 
therefore,   undoubtedly  result  in  a  rent  increase  of  at  least  7  percent 
and  perhaps  more. 
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Table  XXXVII 

Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure     B 
Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 

Exterior 

Point-up  side  &  rear  brick  walls  $      400 

Repair  50  ft.    of  gutters  &  downspouts  150 

Repair  roof  (minor)  100 

Point  &  repair  chimney  35 

Reputty,    repair,    scrape  &  paint  30  windows  300 

Repair  stone  front  steps  50 

Interior 

New  electric  panel  board  &  change  service  to  60  amp, 

with  new  wiring*  250* 
Open  3  basement  windows,    new  frame  &  sash  for 

one  window*  lO1"1* 

Replace  exterior  cellar  door*  7S>* 

Replace  exterior  hall  door,    with  new  lock-set  &  hinges  85* 

Replace  doorbell  &  mailbox  installation*  55* 

New  electrical  fixtures,    all  landings  90 

Tighten  hall  stairways  &  balustrades  25 

Redecorate  front  &  rear  halls  375 

Level  and  recover  kitchen  &  bathroom  floors  (6  units)  1,  200 
Patch  plaster  and  scrape  paint  all  rooms  on  walls 

and  ceiling  (6  units)*  1,680* 

Replace  2  interior  doors  and  fix  rear  doors  (6  units).  270 

Replace  window  cords  and  latches  (6  units)  300 

New  electrical  outlets  in  5  rooms  (6  units)*  600* 

New  electrical  fixture  in  5  rooms  (6  units)  630 

New  W.    C.    and  lavatory  and  new  waste  pipe  (6  units)*  1,  500* 

Heating  system,    minor  repairs  (6  units)  300 

Paint  and  decorate  (6  units)  4,  200 


Total  Code  Violations*  $4,  345* 

Total  All  Improvements  $12,  770 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling*  $         724* 

All  Improvements  per  Dwelling  $    2,  128 


*  See  Table  XXXVI 
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Were  all  the  necessary  improvements  made,    the  cost  would 
amount  to  $13  per  dwelling  unit  per  month  or  $76  for  the  entire  structure. 
Transmitting  these  costs  to  the  tenant  would  result  in  a  rent  increase  of 
at  least  20  percent,   and  it  is  problematical  whether  this  structure  can 
attract  a  clientele  willing  to  pay  the  augmented  rent  level.     In  any  event, 
it  is  problematical  whether  a  full  rehabilitation  program  is  likely  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  present  owner.     There  would  be  a  better  chance  of 
realization  were  the  property  transferred  to  a  new  owner  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  his  structure. 

In  order  to  place  the  property  in  responsible  hands,    undertake 
the  necessary  improvements,    and  retain  the  rent  at  the  current  level, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  a  public  agency, 
the  value  written  down,    and  the  structure  resold  to  a  carefully  selected 
new  owner.      The  financial  program  for  such  a  transaction  is  entirely 
feasible  within  the  existing  provisions  of  the  federal  and  local  laws,    and, 
in  fact,    the  total  public  cost  of  accomplishing  the  desired  objectives  is 
indeed  modest. 

The  current  gross  potential  income  is  $360  a  month.     With  an 
allowance  of  $25  for  losses  due  to  vacancies,    bad  debts,    etc.,   the 
gross  effective  rental  income  in  the  property  is  $335.     Operating  ex- 
penses plus   real  estate  taxes  amount  of  $200,   leaving  a  net  before  debt 
service  of  $135  a  month.     The  original  mortgage  of  $12,  600  was  written 
down  to  $10,000  and  recast  in  the  past  few  months.     It  now  carries  an 
11 -year  7-month  term,    6  percent  interest  rate,    with  repayment  under 
the  level  payment  plan.     The  debt  service  on  the  mortgage  is  $100  a 
month,    leaving  a  net  after  debt  service  of  $35  a  month.     This  amount 
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represents  a  14  percent  return  on  a  $3,000  equity  which  the  owner  has 
in  the  property. 

Assuming  that  the  property  can  be  obtained  for  its  estimated 
current  market  value  of  $13,000,    and  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  is 
$12,770,    in  accordance  with  the  items  indicated  in  Tabic  XXXVI,    the 
total  cost  of  acquiring  and  placing  the  structure  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair  is  then  $25,  770.     Under  the  current  terms  of  FHA  Section  220, 
a  debt  service  of  $100  per  month,    including  mortgage  insurance  premium, 
can  support  a  30-year  mortgage  of  $16,800.     The  minimum  equity 
required  for  a  mortgage  of  this  amount  is  $4,  380,    and  the  total  esti- 
mated resale  price  then  is  $21,200.     Since  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
improving  the  property  is  estimated  at  $25,770,   the  write-down  re- 
quired is  $4,  570  or  roughly  $760  per  dwelling  unit. 

If  the  net  income  after  debt  service  remains  the  same,    the 
new  owner  will  earn  approximately  seven  percent  on  his  equity.     We 
can  assume,    however,   that  in  view  of  the  extensive  repairs  which  will 
be  made  to  the  property  the  operating  expenses  and  maintenance  costs 
will  be  reduced  by  roughly  $10  to  $12  a  month,   which  would  increase 
the  cash  earning  of  the  property  to  $440  a  year  or  approximately  ten 
percent  of  the  new  owner's  proposed  equity. 

Case  C 

There  are  six  families  living  in  this  red-brick  structure, 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  project  area  near  the  Washington 
St.    elevated.     The  dwelling  units  include  two  bedrooms,    a  bath,    a 
kitchen  and  a  living-dining  room.      The  structure  has  three  stories 
with  two  families  on  each  floor.     From  the  outside  the  building  looks 
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to  be  sound  though  several  major  repairs  are  required.     The  interiors 
are  more  visibly  in  need  of  repair.     The  landlady,    who  lives  in  Mattapan, 
has  promised  the  residents  much  and  has  done  little. 

The  families  living  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  white 
and  those  on  the  third  floor  are  both  Negro.     There  are  few  Negro 
families  on  the  street,    and  they  seem  to  have  moved  in  only  during  the 
past  year  or  two.      The  other  Negro  household  is  a  stable  one  and  has 
been  pretty  well  accepted,    even  to  the  point  of  friendship  with  one  of 
the  white  families. 

The     street  on  which  Structure  C  is  found  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  immediate  area  in  which  the  residents  are  predominantly  white. 
It  seems  probable  that  new  families  moving  in  will  mainly  be  Negroes. 
For  this  reason,    it  may  be  helpful  to  look  at  housing  in  Structure  C 
through  the  eyes  of  Joe  M.  ,   the  head  of  the  stable  Negro  family  that 
moved  in  eight  months  ago.     Mr.    M.   had  lived  a  few  blocks  north  for 
26  years  and  finally  got  fed  up  with  the  landlord's  failure  to  make  re- 
pairs.    He  also  objected  to  the  noise  on  that  street  as  more  and  more 
large  families  with  rural  backgrounds  moved  in.     Although  Mr.    M.    is 
48  and  his  wife  43,   they  had  their  first  child  only  four  years  ago,    and 
they  have  become  concerned  about  the  environment  for  Junior. 

Mr.    M.    was  willing  to  pay  more   rent  to  get  housing  of  the  kind 
he  wanted,    and  the  $55  per  month  without  heating  in  Structure  C  seemed 
all  right  since  the  landlady  promised  to  do  extensive  renovation,    re- 
pairs and  decoration.     As  a  railway  employee,    Mr.    M.    makes  just  over 
$5000  per  year;    and  his  wife's  income  brings  the  annual  family  income 
up  to  about  $7100.     So  even  with  average  monthly  expenses  of  $46  for 
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heating  and  utilities,    the  M's  can  afford  to  live  in  Structure  C.     How- 
ever,   the  landlady  has  reneged  on  her  promise  of  improvements  and  the 
dwelling  has  in  fact  become  worse  rather  than  better  during  the  past 
winter.     The  roof  leaks  and  ceilings  and  walls  have  been  damaged. 
The  skylight  in  the  hallway  is  in  particularly  bad  shape  with  more  and 
more  plaster  falling  from  around  it  every  day.     Since  the  landlady  now 
says  she  can't  afford  to  have  repairs  done,    Mr.    M.   has  offered  to 
contribute  his  own  labor  if  she  will  provide  materials.     At  first  she 
agreed  but  now  she  refuses  to  provide  even  the  materials.     Mr.    M. 
wants  to  fix  up  the  apartment  during  his  vacation  next  month  but  doesn't 
want  to  put  out  his  own  money  for  paint  and  plaster  and  wallpaper. 

The  M's  have  already  done  a  lot  to  fix  up  the  apartment.     They 
have  replaced  the  antiquated  gas  range  with  a  new  one  and  put  a  fine 
new  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen.     They  also  bought  a  new  washing  machine, 
but  the  outdated  plumbing  makes  it  impossible  to  use  this  appliance  any- 
where but  in  a  hallway.     One  bedroom  has  been  papered  and  some  wood- 
work has  been  painted.     Mr.    M.    is  now  pretty  fed  up  with  the  landlady 
and  may  stop  doing  repairs  or  even  move  out.     Since  he  makes  too  much 
money  to  live  in  public  housing  and  has  had  bad  experiences  with  land- 
lords in  private  rental  housing,   he  is  now  thinking  of  buying  a  two-  or 
three-family  house.     Mr.   M.   likes  Roxbury  as  a  place  to  live  for  its  con- 
venience to  mass  transit,    which  he  uses  to  go  to  work.      (His  wife  drives, 
in  her  own  car.)     But  he  is  somewhat  worried  about  the  schools,    both 
with  regard  to  convenience  and  to  quality.     Junior  will  start  school  in 
two  years  and  Mrs.   M  will  soon  look  into  the  local  school  situation. 
Mr.   M  also  finds  local  stores  inferior  and  inconvenient.     His  wife  drives 
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to  shopping  centers  some  distance  away  from  Roxbury.     For  one  reason  or  an- 
other,   it  may  be  expected  that  residents  like  Mr.   M  and  his  family  will  soon 
want  to  move  from  housing  like  Structure  C- -especially  if  the  landlady's  attitude 
is  not  altered. 

The  seriousness  of  deterioration  in  Structure  C  is  borne  out  by  cost 
inspection,    which  revealed  the  rehabilitation  needs  shown  in  Table  XXXVIII. 

In  this  case  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  occupant  of  this  structure  is 
willing,   able,   and  in  fact,    very  eager  to  have  the  improvements  made.     The  re- 
moval of  the  code  violations,    if  financed  with  an  FHA  220  loan,    would  add  $4.  50 
to  the  monthly  debt  service;    indeed,    if  all  of  the  improvements  were  made,    it 
would  add  $13  to  the  debt  service  per  month  of  the  dwelling  unit.     There  appears 
Lo  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  tenant  would  be  ready  to  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  removing  the  existing  code  violations,   and,    as  a  matter  of  fact,    there 
is  a  strong  likelihood  that  this  family  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  increase  in 
rent  necessary  to  make  all  of  the  stipulated  repairs.     The  stumbling  block  with- 
out question  is  the  landlady's  attitude.     It  is  evident  that  to  effectuate  the  re- 
quired change,    some  way  must  be  found  to  shift  her  attitude  from  maximization 
of  short-term  gain  to  a  long-term  interest  in  the  structure  and  its  possible  future 
earnings. 

Case  D 

This  building  is  a  brick  block  with  "bayed"  facades  characteristic  of 
the  South  End  and  scattered  through  Roxbury.     It  was  probably  built  about  1890 
as  a     12-unit  structure  with  four  entrances.     However,    ownership  was  split 
up  in  the  early  'fifties  and  the  "structure"  under  consideration  contains  only 
three  dwelling  units.     Structure  D  is  located  on  a  side  street  about  fifty  yards 
north  of  Washington  Park  itself.     It  is  a  rather  depressing    looking  building  but 
has   relatively  few  physical  defects  serious  enough  to  be  counted  as  code  viola- 
tions.    The  interior  of  the  structure  is  also  quite  run  down  but  again  has  few 
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Table  XXXVIII 
Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation     -     Structure     C 
Dc  Ntriptlon  of  Work  KmimaU'd  CuhI 

Exterior 

Remove  loose  and  broken  concrete  sections  where  $        250* 

needed  and  restore  with  new* 

Point  all  four  walls  and  replace  deteriorated  bricks*  1,  200* 

Repair  skylight  and  frame- roof  leaks*  400* 

Pouting  2  chimneys,    rear  roof*  100* 

Repair  rear  porches,    all  elements*  1,000* 

Paint  wood  trim,    cornices,    doors,   windows  and  porch  450 

Interior 

Replace  rotted  cellar  floor  joist* 

Replace  sections  of  cellar  concrete  floor 

Patch  wire  lathe  and  plaster  over  boilers* 

Plaster  hall  ceiling* 

Replace  missing  ballistrade,    hall  stairs* 

Paint  rear  hall 

New  floor  covering,    all  units 

Scrape  peeling  paint  and  wallpaper,    repair  plaster  walls, 

all  units* 
Remove  and  replace  deteriorated  ceilings,   all  units* 
New  electric  outlets  and  new  wiring  to  cellar  panel, 

all  units* 
New  plumbing  fixtures,    bath  and  kitchen,    all  units 
Redecorate  all  apartments 

Total  Code  Violations* 
Total  All  Improvements 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling* 
All  Improvements  per  Dwelling 


75* 

280 

200* 

100* 

50* 

125 

2, 

100 

300* 
300* 

600* 

3, 

600 

2, 

100 

$ 

4, 

,575* 

$13, 

,230 

$ 

763 

$ 

2. 

,205 

*  See  Table  XXXVI 
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serious  code  violations. 

The  street  on  which  Structure  D  is  situated  teems  with  kids  of 
all  ages  up  to  the  early  teens.     Most  of  these  are  Negroes,    but  there  are 
a  fair  number  of  white  children.      The  children  play  well  together,    but 
white  parents  warn  their  children  to  play  only  with  Negroes  of  their 
own  age.     Playing  with  older  Negro  kids  is  said  to  involve  direct  dangers; 
playing  with  those  younger  can  lead  to  charges  of  bullying  and  bring 
retribution  by  older  relatives. 

There  are  clearly  several  white  families  left  on  the  street, 
and  one  of  these  is  Mike  R.  ,   who  lives  in  Structure  D.     Mr.    R.    and 
his  family  have  lived  there  for  twenty  years,    having  moved  from  the 
West  End  at  the  start  of  World  War  II.     He  is  a  steamfitter  at  the  Fall 
River  shipyards  and  drives  the  forty  miles  each  way  daily.     He  normally 
makes  about  $5200  per  year  but  has  missed  several  weeks  this  year  in 
a  series  of  accidents--some  of  which  are  related  to  his  admitted  heavy 
drinking.      Mrs.    R.    works  as  a  domestic  but  adds  only  about  $500  a 
year  to  the  family  income.     Mr.    R.    is  now  recuperating  from  a  recent 
head-on  automobile  collision,    from  which  he  hopes  to  get  a  substantial 
cash  damages  settlement.     There  are  three  children  in  the  R.    family, 
a  daughter  about  to  be  married,    another  daughter   14  years  old, and  a 
ten  year  old  son.     The  younger  children  attend  St.    Joseph's  Academy 
and  School  respectively,   and  the  school  is  the  main  reason  the  R's  have 
not  moved  away.     The  daughter  in  St.   Joseph's  Academy  especially  wants 
to  complete  her  schooling  there  and  this  would  normally  mean  a  con- 
tinued stay  of  three  years.      But  Mike  feels  that  conditions  are  getting 
so  bad  in  Roxbury  that  the  family  has  got  to  move,    perhaps  to  Somerville. 
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If  he  gets  his  anticipated  cash  settlement  on  the  accident,   he  hopes  to 
buy  a  house  on  the  G.  I.    Bill. 

Mr.    R.    pays  $63  per  month  for  his  ground-floor  4- room  apart- 
ment,   including  heating.     Utilities  bring  his  monthly  housing  expenses 
up  to  $76.      (When  the  R's  moved  in,    the  contract  rent  was  only  $40.  ) 
Mr.    R.    likes  the  location  of  this  house  for  its  convenience  to  St. 
Joseph's  Church  and  schools,    to  a  wide  selection  of  stores, and  the 
friendliness  of  the  police  and  people  at  Murphey's  bar.     He  says  that 
98  percent  of  his  old  friends  have  moved  out  to  Dorchester  and  Roslin- 
dale,    but  many  of  these  still  come  back  to  Murphey's  regularly.      These 
friends  put  steady  pressure  on  Mr.    R.    to  move  out,    demanding  to  know 
why  he  continues  to  live  in  that  area.     But  Mr.    R.    also  has  some  drink- 
ing friends  among  the  Negroes  who  live  in  Structure  D  and  across  the 
street-though  he  finds  Negro  drinking  parties  too  wild.     He  objects 
most  to  the  behavior  of  the  newer     Negro  arrive'?,    particularly  the  noise 
of  all-night  parties  and  to  shouting  out  the  windows.     He  is  personally 
quite  tolerant  of  anything  but  noise,    yet  he  feels  strongly  that  he  must 
protect  his  teen-age  daughter  from  contact  and  his  young  son  from  vio- 
lence.    It  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  amount  of  physical  improvement 
in  Structure  D  would  be  a  factor  in  his  decision  to  stay  or  to  move.     In 
the  first  place,    the  R's  have  shown  little  interest  in  putting  more  of 
their  income  into  housing.        The  younger  children  are  well  provided 
with  hi  fi  and  other  gadgets,    and  Mr.    R.    must  have  quite  a  bar  budget. 
Moreover,   the  social  situation  has  become  so  changed  that  the  R.  's 
strongly  feel  that  they  have  to  "get  out"  of  Roxbury. 
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In  commenting  upon  his  Negro  neighbors,    Mr.    R.    said  that 
many  of  them  were  better  off  financially  than  he  is,    although  a  less 
privileged  class  is  now  more  frequently  seen  than  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.    R.    and  the  other  residents  in  Structure  D  could  probably  pay  a  little 
more  rent,    but  they  would  have  to  be  convinced  first  that  this  would 
mean  social  as  well  as  physical  improvements.     Several  of  the  struc- 
tures on  the  street  are  said  to  house  "a  good  class"  of  Negroes,    but 
these  people  are  moving  out  just  as  the  remaining  whites  are.      (The 
Negroes  seek  to  move  either  to  the  Seaver-Townsend  area  or  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  Dorchester.  )     The  proximity  to  the  park  is  an  advantage, 
but  some  effort  would  be  needed  to  maintain  the  housing  values  in  Struc- 
ture D  and  the  surrounding  buildings. 

This  structure  was  acquired  in  1955  for  a  total  price  of 
$15,  000,    of  which  $5,  000  was  in  cash  and  $10,  000  in  a  mortgage  issued 
by  a  local  Savings  and  Loan  Association  for  a  term  of  1  5  years  and 
carrying  an  interest  rate  of  5-1/2  percent.     The  mortgage  has  since 
been  reduced  through  amortization  to  $7,000.     The  cost  of  bringing  the 
structure  up  to  legal  standard  is  only  $700,    an  amount  that  does  not 
warrant  refinancing  the  existing  debt  under  FHA  Section  220.     Instead, 
the  owner  should  meet  these  costs  out  of  his  private  funds  or  through 
a  personal  loan.      The  total  improvement  on  the  property  runs  approxi- 
mately $3500.     This  sum,   when  added  to  the  outstanding  debt,   would 
bring  the  mortgage  back  to  an  amount  slightly  above  the  original  issue. 
The  debt  service,    however,    would  be  considerably  less.     At  present, 
the  current  monthly  disbursement  for  interest  and  principal  is  $82, 
whereas  the  augmented  refinanced  loan  would  carry  a  debt  service  of 
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Table  XXXIX 


Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure    D 


Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 


Exterior 

Paint  stone  foundation  $        40 

Remove  tin  on  exterior  stair;  replace  350 

Minor  pointing  on  front  and  rear  brick  100 

Replace  copper  gutter  and  downspout  150 

Paint  trim  and  windows;  glaze  200 
Patch  floor  in  cellar  50 

Point  up  walls  in  cellar  75 

Patch  up  cellar  ceiling  pkster*  90* 

Convert  30  amp  service  to  60  amps*  250* 
Installments  in  brick-up  windows*  50* 


Interior 

Remove  loose  plaster  and  patch  hall  ceiling* 
Patch  hole  in  hall  wall  plaster* 
Refinish  or  cover  stairs  and  paint  halls 
Install  new  electric  outlets  in  each  unit* 
Install  new  electric  fixtures  in  each  unit 
Paint  and  decorate  all  units 


Total  Code  Violations* 
Total  All  Improvements 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling* 
All  Improvements  per  Dwelling 


50* 

20* 

275 

240* 

90 

1, 

,440 

$ 

700* 

$3, 

,470 

$ 

233 

$1, 

,133 

*See  Table  XXXVI 
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only  $62.     This  reduction  in  debt  service  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
owner  to  undertake  additional  improvements  in  the  structural  quality 
and  appearance  of  the  building.     It  would  also  allow  him  to  reduce  the 
mortgage  if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  current  level  of  debt  service  pay- 
ments.    In  fact,    the  owner  has  considerable  incentive  in  this  case  be- 
cause there  is  little  doubt  that  in  better  condition  this  building  could 
command  a  justifiable  rent  rise  of  5  to  10  percent.     Moreover,    such 
an  increase  would  impose  no  financial  strain  upon  the  present  occu- 
pants. 

Case  E 

This  quite  attractive  red  brick  row  house  was  probably  built 
about  1920  as  a  single  dwelling,    but  it  has  long  since  been  converted 
to  a  two  family  structure.     It  stands  near  the  center  of  the  Washington 
Park  project  area  on  a  busy  but  broad  and  pleasant  street.     Some  of 
the  nearby  structures  are  in  brick,    though  less  presentable  than  Struc- 
ture E,    but  the  majority  are  large  frame  houses  of  older  construction. 
The  lot  is  fairly  spacious,    providing  playspace  but  no  off-street  park- 
ing. 

The  first  floor  is  rented,    but  the  second  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  owner  and  his  family.     Otis  T.   and  his  wife  have  two  children  aged 
six  and  nine  years.     The  parents  are  Negroes  in  their  mid-thirties. 
Mr.    T.   has  limited  education  but  is  very  articulate  and  was  a  success- 
ful used  car  salesman  up  until  a  few  years  ago.     He  quit  this  job  during 
a  period  of  deep  depression  about  race  problems  and  American  culture 
and  signed  on  as  a  merchant  seaman.     In  this  capacity  he  traveled 
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extensively  in  Europe  and  parts  of  Africa,    and  he  has  thoughts  still 
about  emigrating  to  Nigeria  or  Liberia.     At  present  Mr.    T.    is  employed 
as  a  porter  at  Logan  Airport  where  he  makes  $75  per  week  plus  tips. 
But  he  has  a  number  of  other  irons  on  the  fire,    and  altogether  he  makes 
something  more  than  $6,000  per  year.     This  is  besides  the  $65  per 
month  that  the  first,  floor  of  his  house  brings  in.     The  total  cost  of  main- 
taining the  house,    including  monthly  bank  payment,    taxes  and  insurance, 
heating,    utilities  and  water,   maintenance  and  repairs,   averages  about 
$139  per  month.     Thus  the  T.   family  is  spending  almost  exactly  one 
fourth  of  its  income  on  housing. 

The  structure  was  bought  for  $10,000  in  1951.     They  gave  a 
$2,000  cash  down  payment  and  took  a  16-year  5  percent  mortgage  on  the 
other  $8,  000.     Monthly  payments  are  $61.     About  $3,  500  of  the  mort- 
gage is  still  outstanding.     About  $100  per  year  is  spent  on  upkeep  of  the 
house  and  an  additional  $50  per  year  on  major  repairs  since  1951.     Mr. 
T.   has  several  improvements  in  mind,    but  is  waiting  to  see  what  urban 
renewal  is  going  to  be  like. 

May  T.  ,   Otis'  wife,    is  from  Cambridge  and  has  most  of  her 
friends  there  rather  than  in  Roxbury.     Mr.    T.   is  from  Detroit.     The 
family  has  very  few  links  to  Roxbury,    other  than  stores  and  schools. 
They  even  attend  church  in  Cambridge.     If  the  T.   family  had  its  choice 
of  a  place  to  live,   it  would  pick  "someplace  in  the  suburbs"  but  would 
probably  want  to  take  the  house  along.     They  are  very  proud  of  their 
house  and  would  hate  to  part  with  it.     Their  greatest  fear  is  that  urban 
renewal  will  mean  the  destruction  of  their  home. 

If  Mr.   T.   becomes  convinced  that  his  house  is  safe  and  that 
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improvements  are  to  his  advantage,  he  would  probably  undertake  addi- 
tional repairs.  However,  his  desire  to  help  the  emerging  peoples  of 
Africa  is  a  strong  one  and  he  admits  that  he  is  tempted  to  quit  working 
and  take  up  some  useful  line  of  studies.  He  is  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  Negro  Muslims  and  may  well  become  more  closely  associated  with 
them  during  the  next  few  months.  There  are  many  if's  about  Mr.  T.  's 
investment  in  further  rehabilitation  of  his  house. 

The  repairs  and  improvements  suggested  for  Structure  E  are 
hardly  extensive.     However,   many  of  the  faults  observed  are  serious 
enough  to  be  considered  code  violations. 

Without  incurring  any  additional  mortgage  debt,   the  T.   family 
can  liquidate  its  present  obligations  in  five  years.     Since  the  total  cost 
of  all  improvements  amount  to  a  relatively  small  sum  ($1755)  some  means 
other  than  one  which  would  involve  a  30-year  mortgage  loan  would  be 
more  suitable  than  the  FHA  220  terms.     It  would  appear  that  a  conven- 
tional loan  refinancing  the  outstanding  balance  of  $3500  plus  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  of  $1355,   amounting  to  a  total  of  $4835,   would  be  the 
most  suitable  arrangement.     A  5-1/2  or  6  percent  loan  can  be  paid  off 
in  approximately  eight  years  with  a  monthly  debt  service  of  $13  per  thou- 
sand.    It  is  very  likely  that  these  terms  can  be  obtained  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  T.'s  are  a  responsible  family  and  that  their  present  mort- 
gage is  held  by  a  large  respected  home  financing  institute.     Such  an 
arrangement  would  mean  a  monthly  debt  service  of  $63  instead  of  the 
$61  they  now  pay  -  a  trivial  increase  in  housing  costs.     Most  important, 
however,    is  that  the  structure  will  be  debt-free  after  a  period  of  only 
3  years  in  excess  of  the  present  term's  date. 
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Table  XL 


Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure    E 


Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 


Exterior 

Point  loose  brick  around  parapet*  $      100* 

Replace  rear  stairs  and  landing*  100* 

Paint  windows,   doors,    stairs  and  trim  125 

Point  stone,   front  stairs  10 


Interior 

Replace  rotten  wood  cellar  floor* 

Point  walls  and  waterproof,   cellar* 

Remove  loose  plaster  and  patch,    cellar  ceiling* 

Convert  to  60  amps  service* 

Paint  hall  ceiling  and  walls  and  cover  floor 

Repair  cellar  stairs 

Repair  rear  stairs 

Paint  2  apartments 


Total  Code  Violations* 
Total  All  Improvements 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling* 
All  Improvements  per  Dwelling 


225* 

140* 

75* 

125* 

80 

50 

25 

300 

$ 

765* 

$1 

,355 

$ 

373* 

$ 

678 

*    See  Table  XXXVI 
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Case  F 

This  is  a  large  frame  house  situated  on  a  spacious  lot  and  is 
characteristic  of  its  remarkably  pleasant  street  only  two  blocks  from 
Washington  Park  itself.     It  is  a  nine-room,    single-family  structure 
with  a  resident  owner.     The  house  was  built  about  1910.     There  are 
two  bathrooms  and  six  bedrooms,   only  three  of  which  are  used  for 
sleeping.     The  lot  is  well  fenced. 

John  L.    and  his  family  have  lived  here  for  14  years.     In  addi- 
tion to  John,   the  family  consists  of  Mrs.    L.    and  their  three  children, 
a  daughter  aged  14  and  two  sons  aged  12  and  4.     Mr.   and  Mrs.    L.    are 
both  in  their  mid-forties.     Mr.    L.   is  a  stone  mason  and  earns  about 
$5000  per  year.     Both  he  and  Mrs.    L.   were  born  in  Roxbury  and  have 
lived  there  all  their  lives.     The  total  housing  expenditure  by  the  family 
is  estimated  to  be  $204,    including  bank  payment,    real  estate  taxes, 
insurance,   heat,    utilities,   water,   maintenance  and  repairs.      They  esti- 
mate that  they  have  averaged  $350  per  year  on  general  maintenance  and 
an  additional  $250  per  year  on  major  repairs.     When  they  bought  the 
structure  in  1947,    they  put  a  down  payment  of  $1000  and  took  a  12-year 
mortgage  on  the  other  $5000.     The  mortgage  was  refinanced  in  1956 
for  an  additional  $2800  for  improvements,   and  slightly  more  than  this 
amount  is  still  outstanding.     The  original  mortgage  was  VA,   but  the 
refinanced  loan  was  conventional. 

Mr.    L.    has  shown  and  continues  to  show  a  great  interest  in 
keeping  up  his  house,    contributing  his  own  labor  to  such  improvements. 
A  number  of  the  other  structures  on  the  street  show  some  evidence  of 
the  same  attitude.     It  is  a  short  street  with  large  houses,    only  about 
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half  of  which  are  presently  occupied  by  Negro  families.     All  of  the 
surrounding  streets  are  in  much  worse  physical  condition  and  are  over- 
whelmingly Negro  in  composition.     Mrs.    L.    tells  of  how  she  discovered 
the  house  in  the  late  1940's.     She  sometimes  had  to  walk  through  the 
Washington  Park  area  to  get  to  her  father's  home  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  area.     She  chose  this  street  as  the  most  pleasant  and  safest 
route.     One  day  she  saw  a  "for  sale"  sign  on  Structure  F,   and  the  family 
proceeded  to  buy  it. 

The  main  reasons  that  the  L.    family  have  stayed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Park  area  are  the  excellent  Catholic  school  facilities  and  their  pride 
in  their  house.     Mrs.    L.   has  a  close  circle  of  friends,   all  of  whom  are 
mothers  of  children  attending  St.   Joseph's  School  and  Academy.     Mr.    L. 
appreciates  the  convenience  of  the  location  to  his  place  of  work  even 
though  he  drives.     Five  years  ago  the  L.'s  had  a  large  group  of  relatives 
and  friends  living  in  the  area,    but  most  of  these  have  now  moved  to 
Dorchester.     The  L>  family  thinks  that  it  will  someday  move  to  Roslin- 
dale  or  West  Rosbury. 

The  L. 's  have  ambivalent  feelings  about  the  local  Negroes.     On 
the  one  hand,   they  feel  that  you  "must  take  them  as  you  find  them,    like 
any  other  people.  "    This  is  felt  to  be  part  of  the  Catholic  religion.     And 
the  dividing  line  between  good  and  bad  Negroes  is  their  degree  of 
religious  faith  and  activity,   no  matter  what  religion.     Evidently  several 
Negro  Seventh  Day  Adventest  families  live  on  the  street,   and  these  are 
very  highly  regarded.     On  the  other  hand,   there  is  a  general  suspicion 
that  no  Negroes  are  trustworthy.     Even  the  Negro  children  attending 
St.   Joseph's  School  are  thought  to  be  mainly  from  families  "pretending" 
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to  be  Catholic.  The  children  of  the  L.family  are  urged  to  be  very  careful 
about  playing  with  Negro  children,  and  they  play  mainly  in  their  own 
fenced  yard.  Last  Christmas  the  family  had  a  bad  experience.  The 
children  had  been  given  sleds  and  wrist  watches  and  were  playing  on 
the  slopes  of  the  park  when  a  group  of  Negro  teen-agers  tried  to  take 
both  away  from  them.  The  smallest  boy  ran  back  and  told  his  father, 
who  was  able  to  avert  the  theft. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.    L.   and  his  family  have  more  housing  space 
than  they  need.     Three  of  the  six  bedrooms  are  used  only  for  storage, 
and  there  is  an  old  kitchen  that  could  be  made  into  an  additional  bedroom 
or  lounge.     Equally  certain  is  the  fact  that  the  family  has  chosen  to  over- 
invest  in  housing  for  itself.     They  make  some  savings  on  food  since 
Mrs.    L*does  virtually  all  of  the  baking  for  the  family,   but  their  utilities 
bill  is  nearly  $40  per  month.     It  seems  likely  that  the  family  could  be 
interested  in  converting  the  house  to  two  units  and  renting  the  four 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  as  an  apartment.     They  would  not  want  to  rent 
to  Negroes,   however,   and  new  white  demand  is  almost  non-existent. 
Thus  any  additional  rehabilitation  on  Structure  F  would  continue  to  fall 
upon  the  limited  family  budget,   with  a  labor  contribution  by  Mr.    L. 

Cost  inspection  suggests  that  all  code  violations  could  be 
corrected  within  a  year  at  the  present  rate  of  improvement.     But  other 
suggested  improvements  would  take  several  years  unless  outside  labor 
and  money  were  used. 

Since  the  total  cost  of  repairs  necessary  to  remove  all  code 
violations  is  merely  $200,   this  should  be  undertaken  without  resort  to 
long-term  mortgage  finance.     Most  likely  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
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Table  XLI 


Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure    F 


Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 


Exterior 


Repair  porch  gutter  and  facia  $        25 

Replace  missing  slate  roof  shingles  50 

Paint  walls  600 


Interior 

Convert  cellar  electrical  panels  and  wiring  to 

60  amps;    correct  overload* 
Patch  wall  plaster* 
Scrape  ceiling  plaster* 
Paint  and  decorate  4  rooms 
Convert  3rd  floor  kitchen  to  bedroom* 


Total  Code  Violations* 
Total  All  Improvements 


175* 

20* 

5* 

200 

50 

$ 

200 

$1 

,125 

*    See  Table  XXXVI 
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that  the  family  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  repair  without  too  much 
urging,    in  view  of  the  fact  that  $175  of  the  total  cost  is  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  correct  defective  and  dangerous  electrical  wiring.     In  addi- 
tion,   this  family  would  be  easily  induced  to  paint,   and  in  general,    im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  property,   particularly  if  they  felt  it  was  part 
of  a  larger  renewal  effort. 

Case  G 

This  house  is  a  three-family  owner-occupied  frame  structure 
located  in  the  northern  part  o    the  project  area.     It  was  probably  built 
just  before  the  First  World  War  but  now  needs  considerable  repairs 
even  though  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  it  in  the  past  decade.     Each 
of  the  three  dwellings  in  Structure  G  has  five  rooms,   including  two  bed- 
rooms.    The  street  on  which  the  house  is  located  is  a  hilly  one.     Prob- 
ably only  one  or  two  white  families  remain. 

Jack  B.,  a  Negro  serviceman,    bought  the  house  in  1953  after 
living  there  as  a  renter  three  years.     He  paid  $9300  for  the  house  at 
that  time,    consisting  of  a  $500  down  payment  plus  a  20-year  mortgage 
on  the  remainder.     Some  $4000  of  the  mortgage  is  still  outstanding. 
Mr.    B.    pays  the  bank  $100  per  month;    and  heat,   utilities  and  water 
average  another  $84  per  month.     Real  estate  taxes  and  insurance  cost 
another  $50  per  month,   with  upkeep  and  repairs  adding  another  $45  per 
month.     Of  this  $279  monthly  housing  bill,   Mr.    B.  says  he  gets  back  only 
$93  per  month  in  rents  from  the  other  two  apartments.     But  he  says 
this  with  a  wink  and  adds  "You  just  know  you  ain't  going  to  get  the  right 
answer  to  that  one  around  here."    He  laughs  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
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amount  might  be  closer  to  $150.      (There  are  two  names  opposite  each 
of  the  other  doorbells. ) 

Mr.    B.   is  45,   his  wife  is  30  years  old  and  there  is  a  son  aged 
nine.     As  a  Navy  NCO,   he  gets  $3  50  per  month  and  his  wife's  allotment 
is  $157.      There  is  probably  added  income  of  one  sort  or  another  from 
unspecified  sources.     His  ship  is  at  Newport,   Rhode  Island,   and  Mr.    B. 
drives  there  every  day.     But  he  has  been  in  the  Navy  for  22  years  now 
and  is  due  for  retirement.     Mr.   B.is  looking  around  for  a  good  civil 
service  job  and  thinks  he  may  have  something  lined  up  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  ,   where  he  was  born.     As  soon  as  this  or  something  like  it  comes 
through,   he  will  sell  Structure  G  and  leave  Boston.     He  feels  no  attach- 
ment to  Roxbury  and  prefers  to  have  his  friends  living  some  distance 
away  from  him. 

Because  he  expects  to  sell,    Mr.    B.    does  not  want  to  put  any 
more  money  into  Structure  G.     He  says  he  has  been  putting  all  of  the 
rents  into  repairs  plus  some  of  his  own  money  but  now  wants  to  make 
better  provision  for  himself  and  his  family.     Although  Mr.    B.has  spent 
quite  a  bit  on  upkeep  and  repair  of  Structure  G,  many  things  still  need 
to  be  done. 

Mr.    B-  's  expressed  intention  to  sell  this  structure  and  leave 
Boston  as  soon  as  possible,   indicates  that  he  will  not  undertake  any 
but  the  most  pressing  of  expenditures.     Purchased  near  the  peak  in 
prices,    in  1953,   this  house  has  undoubtedly  experienced  a  decline  in 
value  because  of  market  factors  alone  of  at  least  25%.     Thus,   he  is  not 
likely  to  obtain  more  than  $7500  on  the  sale  of  the  property.     In  fact, 
he  will  get  this  much  only  if  we  assume  that  his  expenditures  on  repairs 
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Table  XLII 


Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure    G 


Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 


Exterior 


Replace  facia  and  cornice  where  needed  $      600 

Point  chimney*  25* 

Replace  15  window  transoms  600 

Replace  front  stairs*  150* 

Repair  rear  porches*  300* 

Paint  entire  trim  and  windows  450 


Interior 


Convert  electric  panels  and  wiring  to  60  amp* 
Paint  and  decorate  front  and  rear  halls 
Replace  hall  light* 

Provide  constant  hot  water  2nd  and  3rd  floors* 
Add  electric  wall  outlets  2nd  and  3rd  floors* 
Paint  and  decorate  all  rooms 


Total  Code  Violations* 
Total  All  Improvements 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling* 
All  Improvements  per  Dwelling 


175* 

465 

15* 

600* 

30* 

1, 

,500 

$1, 

,295* 

$4, 

,910 

$ 

452 

$1 

,637 

*    See  Table  XXXVI 
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and  maintenance  have  called  whatever  depreciation  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  eight  years. 

The  new  purchaser  then  will  have  to  disburse  $7,  500  plus 
$4,  900  if  he  wishes  to  undertake  the  necessary  total  repair.     If  the 
sum  of  these  two  amouns  ($  12,  400)  is  taken  to  be  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  after  rehabilitation,    it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
an  FHA  220  loan  of  97  percent  of  value,    or  a  mortgage  of  approximately 
$12,  000.     The  debt  service  and  mortgage  insurance  premium  for  the 
first  year  on  this  mortgage  will  amount  to  $71  a  month  or  $11  more  than 
the  financing  costs  carried  by  the  previous  owner.      With  only  a  $500 
equity  on  the  property  and  modest  operating  expenses,    it  is   likely  that 
a  new  owner  can  undertake  the  necessary  repairs  with  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  rent. 

Case  H 

This  nondescript  half-bayed  frame  three-decker  is   located  on 
a  tawdry,    crowded  and  noisy  street  not  far  from  the  elevated.      Like 
many  houses  on  the  street,    it  shows  obvious  signs  of  disrepair.     Some 
years  ago  a  siding  of  dubious  quality  and  even  more  dubious  taste  was 
put  on  this  building  to  stretch  its  existence  a  bit.     Structure  H  was  built 
about  the  turn  of  the  century  for  a  family  whose  son  still  owns  it.     He 
rents  the  three  dwellings  at  $50  per  month,    unheated,    and  is  unwilling 
to  do  any  repairs.     At  various  times  he  has  approached  tenants  about 
buying  the  structure  from  him,    but  the  necessary  combination  of  willing- 
ness and  capital  has  never  been  found.     Structure  H  has  been  for  sale 
for  about  three  years  now  with  no  takers. 
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All  three  decks  of  Structure  H  are  occupied  by  Negro  families, 
and  this  apparently  holds  for  all  dwellings  on  the  street.     One  such 
family  is  that  of  Henry  and  May  F.   and  their  two  children.     The  parents 
are  in  their  late  twenties  and  both  have  factory  jobs,    Mr.    F.'s  on 
Route  128  and  Mrs.   F.'s  at  the  Watertown  Raytheon  plant.     They  came  to 
Boston  from  Alabama  about  five  years  ago,    lived  in  various  parts  of  the 
South  End  and  Roxbury  and  applied  without  success  for  public  housing 
before  moving  to  Structure  H  two  years  ago.     Their  present  housing 
is  the  best  they  have  had,   particularly  in  regard  to  space  and  heating. 
They  have  five  rooms,   two  used  for  bedrooms,    and  there  is  an  indivi- 
dual furnace.     In  addition  to  the  $50  per  month  rent,   heat  averages  $17 
per  month  and  utilities  another  $20  per  month,   for  a  total  monthly  hous- 
ing bill  of  $87.     Mr.    F.   earns  about  $95  per  week  at  his  job  and  Mrs.    F. 
gets  $52  at  hers.     This  makes  a  total  monthly  family  income  of  about 
$637,   and  it  means  that  the  F.  's  are  spending  only  about  13.7  percent  of 
their  income  on  housing. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.    F.   are  generally  pleased  with  the  housing  they 
are  getting  for  this  price.     Apart  from  the  adequate  space  and  heating, 
they  like  the  convenience  to  stores.     Their  impression  is  that  it  is  an 
area  "surrounded  by  schools"  so  they  have  no  worries  for  their  oldest 
who  will  start  his  education  in  two  years.     The  F.  's  attend  church  on 
Tremont  Street  and  find  this  convenient.     The  family  has  some  friends, 
including  members  of  Mr.    F.'s  family,   on  the  same  street;    but  more  of 
their  friends  are  in  the  Columbus  Avenue  area.     Since  there  is  no  car 
in  the  family  and  public  transit  is  not  available  to  their  places  of  work, 
both  go  in  car  pools.     They  also  find  their  present  area  of  residence 
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convenient  since  it  is  "on  the  way"  for  people  living  in  South  Boston  and 
nearby  areas.     Mr.   and  Mrs.    F  are  presently  giving  no  thought  to  mov- 
ing from  Structure  H,   but  they  have  a  vague  notion  that  someday  it  would 
be  nice  to  buy  a  house  in  the  suburbs. 

There  are  several  things  that  they  don't  like  in  the  area  and  the 
house.     One  is  the  behavior  of  teen-agers  on  their  street.      Blankets 
have  been  filched  right  off  the  closeline.     Some  kids  make  a  practice  of 
breaking  windows  "just  for  meaness"  and  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  alone  down 
nearby  streets  after  dark.     Another  problem  is  that  of  asthma,    from 
whichMr.    F.    and  the  oldest  child  suffer.     It  is  felt  that  dirt  in  the  air 
and  moisture  in  the  house  may  aggravate  the  illness  and  that  someday 
an  even  larger,   better  constructed,    and  better  heated  apartment  may 
be  necessary.     The  third  problem  is  the  lack  of  upkeep  and  moderniza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  landlord.     Mrs.    E  is  particularly  unhappy  about 
the  lead  bathtub  that  the  landlord  refuses  to  replace.     Much  of  the 
piping  is  also  lead  and  tends  to  leak. 

Inspection  of  Structure  H  reveals  that  deficiencies  in  the  build- 
ing are  much  more  extensive  than  the  F.  family  recognize.     Code  viola- 
tions alone  would  be  so  expensive  to  correct  that  the  future  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  much  at  issue.     Cost  inspection  has  detailed  the  following 
rehabilitation  needs  in  Structure  H: 
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Table  XLIII 


Estimated    Cost    of    Rehabilitation    -    Structure    H 


Description  of  Work  Estimated  Cost 


Exterior 


Patch  asphalt  wall-siding,    one  side*  $        50* 

Replace  30  ft.    gutter  flashing,   drainpipe*  80* 

Replace  20  window  sashes  and  frames  600 

Replace  treads  and  risers,   front  and  rear  stairs*  230* 

Repair  rear  porches*  800* 

Paint  rear  porches*  450* 


Interior 

Correct  leaks  in  cellar  lead  waste  pipes* 
Convert  electric  panel  to  60  amps* 
Level  kitchen  and  bathroom  floors,   new 

covering  (3) 
Scrape  walls  and  patch  plaster*  (3  units)* 
Scrape  ceilings  and  patch  plaster*  (3  units) 
Replace  4  electric  outlets  each  apt.    (3  units)* 
New  electric  fixtures  throughout  (3  units) 
Replace  3  plumbing  fixtures  and  obsolete  piping 

(3  units)* 
Provide  new  heating  systems  (3  units)* 
Paint  and  decorate  (3  units) 


Total  Code  Violations* 
Total  All  Improvements 

Code  Violations  per  Dwelling* 
All  Improvements  per  Dwelling 


400* 

175* 

525 

360* 

180* 

240* 

270 

1, 

575* 

1, 

800* 

1, 

500 

$6, 

,340* 

$9, 

,235 

$2, 

,  113* 

$3, 

,078 

*  See  Table  XXXVI 
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Henry  and  May  F,  could  and  would  pay  more  rent  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  accommodations.     They  are  family  and  home- 
centered  people.     It  would  appear  better  for  them  if  they  were  to  find 
other  accommodations  in  the  area.     This  family  is  a  first  class  candi- 
date for  new  construction  contemplated  in  the  renewal  plan  for  Wash- 
ington Park. 

The  house  itself  is  assessed  at  $6,  000  and  is  worth  little  more, 
if  that  much.     A  very  conservative  appraiser  is  not  likely  to  value  it 
at  more  than  $4,  500,    renewal  considerations  aside.     In  view  of  the 
ugliness  and  age  of  this  building,   only  minor  additional  investment 
would  be  justified,   but  the  building  is  in  need  of  extensive  major  re- 
pairs amounting  to  $9235.     Two-thirds  of  this  amount,   $6340,   are 
expenditures  necessary  to  remove  code  violations.     Since  the  total  sum 
is  roughly  two  times  the  present  value  of  the  property,   it  is  not  likely 
that  a  new  owner  could  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  an 
investment  of  this  magnitude;    it  is  even  more  unlikely  that  a  bank 
would  be  willing  to  issue  a  mortgage  of  the  necessary  size  under  these 
circumstances.     This  building  should  be  removed  from  the  rehabilita- 
tion to  the  demolition  list. 
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Appendix  A 

Typical  Costs  of  Rehabilitating  Frame  Structures 

The  estimated  costs  of  bringing  structures  of  different  sizes 
in  various  states  of  disrepair  into  conformity  with  the  housing  code 
were  prepared  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.     There  was, 
of  course,   a  range  of  estimated  costs  within  each  group  of  similar 
structures,   which  were  averaged  to  obtain  one  cost  figure.     In  order 
to  see  if  these  averages  were  in  fact  reasonable  estimates,   the  actual 
cost  estimate  sheets  were  examined  for  each  group  which  contained 
more  than  two  structures  to  see  what  typical  items  of  repair  were 
necessary.     The  cost  of  major  repair  had  been  estimated  from  only 
two  structures  of  each  size.     For  these,   typical  external  repairs  were 
judged  from  an  examination  of  all  sizes,   and  internal  repairs  were 
examined  separately  for  a  per  dwelling  unit  estimate. 

Table  A-I 

Estimated  Costs  of  Typical  Repairs 
Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1961 

1.     One -Dwelling  Unit,   Condition  5 

Electrical  wiring  changed  to  60  Amp.  $        175 

Plaster  patched  75 

Plus  one  item  like  installation  of  electrical 

outlets  or  replacing  a  column  in  the  cellar  100 

$        350 
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Table  A-I  (continued) 


2.      Three -dwelling  units,    Condition  5 

Repairs  to  stairs  $      100 

Repairs  to  porch  150 

Electrical  wiring  changed  to  60  Amp.  175 

Additional  work  in  cellar  50 

Installation  of  electrical  outlets  300 


3.     One -dwelling  unit,    Condition  4 

Electrical  wiring  changed  to  60  Amp. 
Installing  electrical  outlets 
Replacing  bathroom  fixtures 
Exterior  work—various  items  totaling 
Plastering 


$ 

100 

300 

1 

,000 

$ 

175 

450 

$     775 


$   175 

140 

300 

265 

85 

$     965 


4.     Three-dwelling  units,   Condition  3 

Repairs  to  exterior  stairs  and  porch  $     300 

Other  exterior  work  50 

Wiring  changed  to  60  Amp.  175 

Basement  and  hall  repairs  100 

Installation  of  electrical  outlets  300 

Central  heat  1,  800 

Other  work,   varying  items  totaling  450 

$3,  175 


5.     One,    two,    and  three -dwelling  units, 
Condition  2 

Exterior  Work 

Repairs  to  gutters 

Repairs  to  chimney 

Repairs  to  porch  1,  000  $1,400 

Work  in  Cellar 

Changing  wiring  to  60  Amp. 

Installation  of  waste  pipe,    or  450  625 

similar  item  $2,  025 
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Table  A-I  (continued) 


Dwelling  Unit 

Repair  to  floors  $ 

Central  heat 

Installation  of  plumbing  fixtures 

Installation  of  electrical  outlets  and  fixtures 

Plastering 


Total  for  one-dwelling  unit  structure 
two-dwelling  unit  structure 
three-dwelling  unit  structure 


;  200 

600 

450 

100 

250 

$1, 

600 

$3, 

625 

5. 

225 

6, 

825 

Appendix  B 
Ratio  of  Market  Price  to  Assessed  Value 

In  order  to  analyze  the  ratio  of  market  price  to  assessed  value, 
all  bona  fide  transactions  in  the  Washington  Park  renewal  area  between 
January  1958  and  June  1961  were  examined.     This  period  was  selected 
because  of  its  recency  and  because  average  market  prices  did  not  vary 
during  the  interval. 

For  structures  containing  one  to  three  dwelling  units,    assessed 
values  were  in  excess  of  market  price  in  virtually  all  cases  in  which 
the  properties  were  sold  for  less  than  $3,  000.     For  properties  in  the 
$3,  000-$4,  999  group,   half  were  assessed  above  and  half  below  market 
value.     In  the  $5,  000-$6,  999  group,   most  assessments  were  below 
market  value;    for  properties  which  had  sold  for  $7,000  or  more,   all 
assessed  values  were  below  the  market  price  and,    in  fact,    50  percent 
of  the  properties  were  assessed  at  less  than  one-half  market  price. 
The  same  general  relationship  held  for  properties  containing  four  or 
more  dwelling  units;    the  lower  priced  properties  tended  to  be  over- 
assessed  and  the  higher  priced  under-assessed. 

When  the  ratios  were  examined  by  quality  of  structure,    it  was 
found  that  the  poorer  the  quality,   the  higher  the  assessment  tended  to 
be.     For  structures  that  were  in  such  poor  condition  that  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  after  a  field  survey  considered  them  to  be  candidates 
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for  demolition,    31  percent  were  assessed  at  an  amount  in  excess  of 
market  price.     For  structures  in  need  of  major  or  intermediate  re- 
pairs,   20  and  9  percent,    respectively,   were  assessed  over  market 
price.     For  structures  that  merely  needed  minor  repairs,    only  seven 
percent  were  assessed  above  market  price. 
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Table  B-I 


Ratio  of  Market  Price  to  Assessed  Value  of 
Residential  Property  Conveyed  by  Bona  Fide  Transaction 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1958-1961 


Market  Price     Under      80-     100-     120-     140-     160- 
per  Structure  80         99       119       139       159       179 


200 
180-  and 
199      over 


Under  $3, 000 

$3,000-3,999 

$4,000-4,999 

$5,000-5,999 

$6,000-6,  999 

$7,000-7,999 

$8,000-9,999 

$10,000-11,999 

$12,000-13,999 


7 
2 


1 
3 

4 
2 

1 


2 

1 
2 
4 
1 


3 
2 

2 


1 
2 
2 

1 
1 


2 
2 

4 
1 
2 


Total 


Structures  with  One  to  Three  Dwelling  Units 


9 
8 

10 
9 

10 
4 
4 
7 
3 


Total 


11 


10 


11 


64 


Structures  with  Four  or  More  Dwelling  Units 


Market  Price 
per  Dwelling  Unit 


Under  $2,000 
$2,000-2,499 
$2,500-2,999 
$3,000-3,499 


2 
4 


2 

i 


7 
5 
4 
1 


Total 


17 
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Table  B-II 


Ratio  of  Market  Price  to  Assessed  Value  of 
Residential  Property  Conveyed  by  Bona  Fide  Transaction 

Washington  Park  Renewal  Area,    1958-1961 


200 

Condition  Under     80-     100-     120-     140-     160-     180-    and 

All  Structures  £0        J?9      1JLJ9       139       1_59       179       199      over  Total 

1  3  1           2           -           -           2           1           4  13 

2  6393-4-5  30 

3  24322442  23 

4                              1  1 

5  1  4           2           2           -           1            1           3  14 

Total  12         12         16           7           2         11           6         15  81 
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